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THE  COMING  OF  THE  LORD. 

Elon  Galusha  Salisbury- 
'Twas  Messiah  of  the  promise 
In  Kinft  David’s  royal  line. 

Who  should  drive  the  Roman  eagles 
From  the  hills  of  Palestine, 

And  restore  the  ancient  glory 
Of  his  people,  as  a  sign,— 

Whom  they  looked  for  and  believed  in. 
From  immemorial  time. 

Yet  He  came,  a  lowly  stranger. 

Born  a  babe  in  Bethlehem, 

When  the  angels  sang  His  welcome ; 

And  the  wise  men  knew  it  then. 

That  the  prophecies  of  ages 
All  would  be  fultllled  in  Him,— 
Whom  they  looked  for  and  Irelieved  in. 
The  gift  of  Gk>d  to  men. 

Then  the  trusting  ones  in  wonder 
Looked  upon  the  deeds  He  wrought, 
Marvelled  at  His'acts  of  mercy. 

Hearkened  to  the  truth  He  taught; 
Comprehend  ing  not  His  mission. 

For  the  mission  that  He  brought,— 
Whom  they  looked  for  and  believed  in. 
The  Son  of  Glory  sought. 

But  ’twas  after  His  departure. 

That  believers  came  tolsee 
The  true  nature  of  His  kingdom. 

And  its  glory  that  should  be. 

That  to  save  the  world  of  sinners 
He  had  died  upon  the  tree, 
Whom^they  looked  for  and  believed  in. 
Who  lovedjbeyond  degree. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Practicable 

Unity 


terian  Oburch.  The  Rev.  William  A.  Bice  of 
Newark  is  Recording  Secretary  and  the  Treas- 
nrer  yet  remains  to  be  found.  The  Federation 
was  organized  by  duly  accredited  delegates 
from  the  Interdenominational  Oommission  of 
Maine,  the  Boston  Evangelical  Alliance,  the 
Oonnectiont  Bible  Society,  the  Federation  of 
Obnrohes  and  Christian  Workers  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Local  Federations  in  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Syracuse, 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  Jersey  City,  Harris¬ 
burg,  representing  churches  from  the  Meth¬ 
odist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Disci¬ 
ples  of  Christ,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Christan  Convention  and  Reformed 
denominations. 

The  Constitution  which  was 
adopted  states  the  object  of 


One  of  the  most  hopeful 
events  of  the  opening  cen¬ 
tury,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  Kingdom  are  concerned,  was  the  definite 
organization  of  the  National  Federation  of 
ohnrobes  and  Christian  workers,  which  took 
place  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  February  6 
and  6.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  ago 
on  the  invitation  of  the  New  York  City  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Churches  and  the  Open  and  Institu¬ 
tional  Church  League,  a  number  of  representa¬ 
tive  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  repre¬ 
senting  nine  important  churches,  met  in  this 
city|,for  conference  on  this  subject  and  formed 
a  tentative  organization  with  Mr.  J.  Cleve¬ 
land  Cady,  the  eminent  architect,  for  President, 
amd  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Sanford  D.  D.  as  Treasurer. 
As  the  result  of  the  activities  of  this  tem¬ 
porary  organization  through  the  past  year,  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  was  effected  in  Philadelphia  last  week. 
Of  this  Committee,  Mr.  Cady  remains  President 
and  Dr.  Sanford  General  Secretary.  There  are 
eleven  Vice-Presidents,  including  Governor 
Odell,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge,  the  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Shieren,  Captain  Mahan,  Judge  Grossoup  of 
Chicago  and  Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  and  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  of  fifteen  ministers  and  fifteen 
laymen,  of  whom  Secretary  Charles  L.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  our  Home  Board,  Dr.  8.  M.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  William  H.  Wanamaker  and  Mr.  George 
Griffiths  of  Philadelphia  represent  the  Presby- 


Constitution 
and  Purpose 


this  National  Federation  to 
be;  (1)  To  secure  co-operation  among  churches 
and  Christian  Workers  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  more  effective  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  (2)  To 
promote  and  further  the  organization  of  state 
and  local  Federations.  (3)  To  foster  inter¬ 
communication  between  state  and  local  Fed¬ 
erations  and  to  furnish  information  regarding 
the  work  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
second  and  third  of  these  objects  are  mani¬ 
festly  subordinate  to  the  first,  which  they  are 
simply  means  to  promote,  and  which  embodies 
the  entire  cause  and  motive  of  the  movement. 
There  is  no  intelligent  thinker  in  any  denom¬ 
ination,  sufficiently  well  informed  to  have^a 
basis  for  judgment,  who  has  not  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  churches  are  pursuing  their 
ends  by  wasteful  and  inefficient  methods,  due, 
though  not  necessarily  due,  to  the  fact  of  de- 
nominationalism.  And  all  these  thinkers  have 
come  to  perceive  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil 
consists  not  in  the  abolition  of  denominations 
but  in  the  substitution  of  co-operation  for 
competition  in  denominational  working.  The 
brief  experience  of  one  year  has  shown  with 
regard  to  the  nation  that  the  experience  of  ten 
years  (since  1900)  in  local  federative  work  has 
brought  about  a  very  general  conviction  that  a 
central  bureau  of  correspondence  and  executive 
helpfulness  will  very  greatly  advance  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Kingdom.  Indeed  the  very  names 
of  the  bodies  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
national  Federation  show  that  the  Ohurch  in 
many  localities  is  awake  to  the  wastefulness 
and  inefficiency  of  the  extreme  denomination- 
alism  of  the  past.  The  conviction  is  forcing 
itself  upon  Christians  that  in  any  town  or  city 
there  is  “but  one  Church,  though  many  con. 
gregations,  ”  and  that  competition  in  church 
activities  is  unchristian. 

The  meeting  lasted  for  two 
days,  and  among  the'speakers 
were  Mr.  Benjamin  Welsh, 
who  spoke  on^Interdenominational’ Affiliation, 
Dr.  F.  Mason  North,  who  spoke  on^Federation 
in  City  Evangelization,  and  Dr.  Floyd  Thomp- 
kins,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia, 


Speakers  and 
Snbjects 


who  recognized  the  difficulties  of  finding  a 
common  platform  for  the  various  churches, 
and  found  it  in  "this  magnificent  idea  of  fed¬ 
eration.  ”  It  is  indeed  a  very  encouraging  fea¬ 
ture  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  is  entering  heartily  into  this 
plan,  encouraging  because  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  that  church  is  such  as  to  make  the 
problem  of  union  peculiarly  difficult.  Bishop 
Brooks,  with  all  his  breadth  and  catholicity, 
recognized  this  no  less  and  felt  it  far  more, 
deeply  than  the  narrowest  high  churchman 
could  have  done.  Therefore,  to  find  that  in 
Philadelphia  and  Hartford,  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  Episcopalians  are  entering  heartily  into 
federation  is  particularly  encouraging  as  to 
the  value  and  success  of  federation  as  a  step 
toward  that  oneness  for  which  Christ  prayed. 
A  striking  address  was  that  by  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong  on  The  Next  Great  Revival,  which  he 
predicted  would  spring  out  of  the  recognition 
of  the  vital  truth — hitherto  neglected — that  the 
second  commandment  of  Christ  is  equally 
important  with  the  first.  "He  laid  down  two 
fundamental  laws — love  God  supremely,  and 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  When  the  first 
one  is  obeyed,  the  individual  is  saved ;  when 
the  second  is  obeyed,  society  is  saved.  The 
Church  has  laid  its  emphasis  on  the  first ;  the 
time  is  ripe  for  her  to  lay  her  emphasis  on  the 
second,  for  they  have  precisely  the  same  sanc¬ 
tion,  preisely  the  same  authority.  When  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  truths  of  the  social 
aspect  of  Christianity,  the  next  great  revival 
will  come. " 

An  encouraging  factor  of  the 
situation  is  that  so  large  a 
number  of  the  Secretaries 
and  officers  of  the  Boards  of  Home  Missions 
are  earnestly  favoring  co-operative  action. 
They  know  better  than  others  can  the  disap¬ 
pointment,  loss  and  disaster  that  have  been  the 
result  of  aggressive  denominational  zeal  and 
the  need  of  a  thoughtful,  loving  consideration 
of  the  most  effective  distribution  of  Christian 
forces  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church.  Doubtless  there 
will  be  practical  difficulties  in  working  out 
the  federation  ideas.  Even  Secretaries  are 
human,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of 
yielding  some  favorite  point  of  vantage  to  an¬ 
other  denomination,  they  are  likely  to  hesitate. 
In  many  cases  the  difficulties  will  be  very 
real.  But  giving  full  recognition  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  inherited  prejudices  and  ecclesiastical 
conditions  that  stand  in  the  way  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  action  it  is  still  true  that,  to  quote  again 
from  the  Report,  "Coincident  with  the  rise  of 
the  spirit  of  unity,  due  to  the  recognition  of 
essential  oneness,  there  has  come  to  the 
churches  a  new  sense  of  the  economic  waste  of 
division  and  of  the  practical  necessity  of  co¬ 
operation  if  the  work  of  winning  the  world  is 
ever  to  be  accomplished.  Rivalry  which  sim. 
ply  meant  competition  might  be  tolerated,  but 
rivalry  which  involves  a  squandering  of  re¬ 
sources  is  not  to  be  borne  in  an  age  like  this. 
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OrganlzBtion 


“The  unit  of  this  federatire 
movement  is  the  linking  to¬ 
gether  of  all  the  local 
ohnrohes  In  a  given  area  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  common  ends.  State  and  national  or- 
gvniaation  are  called  for  to  aid  in  the  practical 
realleation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  bnt  one 
ohurch  in  any  town  or  city.  They  who  follow 
Ohrist  are  in  its  fellowship.  *  This  church  may 
have  many  different  congregations,  and  may 
worship  by  many  aifferent  rites,  bnt  it  is  one 
oharch;  the  fact  of  its  nnity  is  the  central  fact 
of  its  existence. '  It  is  the  evident  growing 
oonscionsness  of  their  oneness  in  Ohrist  that 
is  bringing  believers  into  closer  federative 
relations,  by  which  they  can  more  completely 
co-ordinate  the  activities  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  communities  where  they  reside  in  the  great 
work  of  bringing  the  healing  message  and 
helpful  ministry  to  the  Gospel  to  every  sonl^ 
and  by  united  action  consolidate  the  forces  of 
righteousness  in  the  interests  of  moral  and 
oivie  reform.  “ 

The  report  concludes  with  the 
expression  of  a  deepening  con¬ 
viction  that  in  our  beloved  coun¬ 
try,  in  common  with  Christian  believers  in 
other  lands,  we  are  in  the  sweep  of  a  move¬ 
ment  of  profound  significance.  Go-operation 
and  not  competition  in  the  days  and  years  be¬ 
fore  us  is  to  be  the  watch-word  of  service  that 
will  manifest  to  the  world  as  never  before  our 
oneness  in  Christ.  Who  can  tell  how  great  a 
blessing  this  will  bring  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  at  home  and  abroad? 
Working  together  the  churches  will  minister 
to  human  need  as  never  before,  and  in  so  doing 
prove  that  the  Gospel  is  the  supreme  remedy 
for  all  evils. 

One  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  the  benefits 
of  federation  comes  from 
Maine,  where  the  conditions  were  such  as  to 
compel  a  change  of  method.  The  over-multi¬ 
plication  of  churches  and  the  decrease  of  popu¬ 
lation  had  brought  about  a  lamentable  condi¬ 
tion  of  weakness,  weakness  that  jeopardized 
and  injured  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom. 
“For  ten  years,”  says  the  report,  “the  five 
denominations  that  include  the  large  part  of  the 
church  membership  of  the  state  of  Maine  have 
federated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  waste  of 
resources  and  effort  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
to  stimulate  missionary  work  in  the  destitute 
regions.  During  these  ten  years  the  work  has 
been  steadily  growing.”  A  member  of  the 
Committee  writes:  “It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  attend  every  meeting  beginning  with  that 
for  organization ;  and  I  have  never  seen  things 
in  better  shape  than  to-day.  Some  of  the  fear 
and  suspicion  and  prejudice  and  opposition, 
which  are  largely  the  fruit  of  ignorance  of 
each  other,  have  vanished ;  and  there  is  a 
kindly,  frank,  direct  and  positive  spirit  mani¬ 
fest,  all  of  which  helps  to  better  understanding 
and  better  service.  *  ’ 

In  no  way  will  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  be  more  substan¬ 
tially  advanced  than  in  the 
erection  of  suitable  dwellings  for  people  in  poor 
or  moderate  circumstances  to  live  in.  The 
twentieth  century  ought  to  show  au  immense 
development  of  activity  along  lines  which  at 
present  are  barely  indicated  by  isolated  experi¬ 
ments  here  and  there.  The  tenement  evil  in 
the  cities  of  every  Christian  country  is  simply 
the  carrying  over  into  civilization  of  the  tee¬ 
pee,  the  hut,  or  the  cave  of  the  savage.  It  is  a 
survival  of  the  savage  community  of  uncivilized 
life,  and  no  number  of  nickel-plated  bath  tubs, 
or  extra  wide  air-shafts,  or  other  superficial 
accessories  can  remedy  the  festering  sore  on 
our  Christianity.  The  efforts  of  the  London 
County  Council  are  interesting,  bnt  significant 
in  that  it  is  almost  the  only,^mnnicipal  body  in 


Dwellinga  for 
The  Poor 


all  the  world  that  is  at  present  grappling  with 
the  evil.  In  New  York  the  erection  of  the 
worst  form  of  tenement  houses  goes  on,  practi¬ 
cally  without  any  improvemment  over  the  no¬ 
toriously  defective  erections  ofj  a  generation 
ago.  n  spite  of  years  of  agitation  they  are 
still  being  put  up;  not  only  in  the  congested 
districts,  bnt  in  the  outlying  sections,  along 
the  lines  of  the  railways,  great  areas  are  being 
covered  with  four  and  five  story  fiats,  as  the 
agents  call  them,  built  solely  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  poor  families. 


English  Tenement 
Conditions 


Evidence  is  not  wanting 
that  we  are  not  worse  off 
than  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  in  this  regard.  Hith¬ 
erto  we  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  city 
problem  as  to  prevent  our  devoting  much  time 
to  country  conditions,  bnt  in  England  the  in¬ 
vestigations  are  going  on  in  the  villages,  and 
the  situation  thus  far  revealed  is  such  as  to 
cause  much  discussion  among  those  interested. 
In  one  village  of  430  inhabitants,  thirty  cot¬ 
tages  were  found  which  contained  bnt  one  room 
each,  and  in  some  oases  ten  persons  slept  in 
that  one  room.  Some  of  the  houses  are  so 
filthy  as  to  be  unfit  for  occupation,  but  no  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  by  the  residents,  because  they 
fear  eviction  or  increased  rentals. 
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Is  There 
a  Remedy 


Forgotten 
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Religious  Earnestness 
in  Geneva 


Those  who  are  interested  in 
tenement  reform  in  our  cities 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
London  County  Council  has  recently  issued  a 
book  containing  the  results  of  its  labors  in  pro¬ 
viding  improved  accommodations  for  dwellers 
in  that  city.  Perhaps  no  other  municipality 
has  gone  so  extensively  into  the  matter  as  has 
that  of  London.  Already  dwellings  have  been 
erected  to  accommodate  32,000  persons,  and 
plans  are  adopted  which  will  bouse  another 
12,000.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  pauperism 
iu  the  buildings  erected.  While  it  is  true  that 
municipal  lodging  houses  have  been  erected, 
the  greater  part  of  the  labor  has  been  put  on 
blocks  of  apartments  and  cottages.  One  of  the 
new  schemes  involves  the  erection,  at  Tooting, 
of  a  colony  of  various  sized  cottages,  to  accom¬ 
modate  8,000  persons.  Another,  at  Norbury, 
in  Surrey,  will  give  rooms  for  6,000  persons. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  the  houses 
are  erected  by  the  Council,  the  rents  are  low. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bouses  are  so  well  built 
that  high  rentals  are  necessary,  bnt  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  eagerly  taken,  nevertheless.  If  ever 
organized  Christianity  bad  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  its  right  to  existence,  it  has  it  in 
the  efforts  it  may  put  forth  to  give  the  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  tenements  fit  places  in  which  to  live. 
In  New  York  alone,  the  conditions  are  so  noto¬ 
riously  bad  as  to  require  no  comment  in  this 
connection.  But  every  city  has  its  slums,  and 
the  church,  municipality,  association  or  indi¬ 
vidual  that  ameliorates  the  living  conditions  of 
any  slum  dweller  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 


among  the  native  Christians.  It  seems  toe 
dreadful  to  be  true.  We  read  “of  men  crucified 
on  trees,  stakes  being  driven  through  their 
bauds  aud  feet;  women  outraged  and  mutilated 
and  children  tom  to  pieces  under  the  eyes  of 
their  parents.”  We  forbear  quoting  further. 
What  a  commentary  on  human  indifference  ie 
found  in  the  fact  that  for  nearly  three  years 
not  an  ofificial  move  has  been  taken  to  remedy 
these  evils  of  the  Turkish  government? 

The  anticipation  that 
Geneva  would  become 
Roman  Catholic,  openly 
expressed  of  late  in  certain  ultramontane  cir¬ 
cles,  appears  to  have  had  the  natural  result  of 
deepening  the  Protestant  consciousness  of  the 
city.  The  month  of  December  is  rich  in  his¬ 
toric  anniversaries  both  religions  and  patriotic, 
and  partly  no  doubt  because  of  the  impressioa 
made  by  the  closing  century,  but  ohiefiy,  it  is 
certain,  because  of  the  deepened  Protestant  and 
national  consoionsness,  the  celebration  of  these 
anniversaries  was  marked  with  an  unwonted 
seriousness.  The  historic  St.  Peter’s  Church 
—Calvin’s  “cathedral,”  was  crowded  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  the  festival  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  national  independence  in  1813  (after 
Geneva  had  for  some  years  been  subject  te 
France).  This  wholly  national  anniversary 
was  celebrated  by  a  religions  service  which 
was  marked  by  intense  feeling.  The  people  of 
Gene  ra  appear  to  be  conscious  that,  as  one  of 
her  writers  says,  ‘  ‘  deprotestantization,  denation¬ 
alization,  demoralization,”  threaten  the  city 
which  for  hundreds  of  years  has  been  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill,  a  candle  of  the  Lord  shedding 
light  far  over  the  world,  a  radiating  centre  of 
religions  power;  and  that  the  present  is  there¬ 
fore  a  very  serious  crisis  in  her  history. 

Since  the  days  when  Calvin 
was  the  bead  of  the  Church 
in  Geneva  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  “the  venerable  company  of  pastors” 
of  the  city  to  meet  every  Friday  morning  in 
the  ancient  hall  of  the  Auditoire.  In  the  early 
days  this  venerable  company  exercised  author¬ 
ity  over  all  the  interests  of  the  city,  bnt  this 
authority  has  gradually  diminished  until  now 
it  is  only  moral— that  of  infinence,  but  in  this 
respect  it  is  still  potent.  On  the  first  Friday 
in  the  new  century  this  venerable  company  in¬ 
vited  the  presence  of  all  Protestant  ecclesi¬ 
astics  in  the  canton — pastors,  whether  active 
or  retired  or  assistant,  whether  of  the  national 
or  of  free  churches,  representatives  of  the 
Christian  Associations  and  of  the  popular  mis¬ 
sion,  German  Lutherans,  Reformed  Methodists 
and  Nationals,  Anglicans,  American  Episco¬ 
palians,  Italian  Methodists  and  Episcopalians 
and  others.  The  services  were  shared  by  a 
pastor  of  the  Free  Church,  the  president  of  the 
Christian  Association,  a  pastor  of  the  National 
Church  and  a  German  Lutheran  pastor. 


A  Survival  of 
the  Past 


In  view  of  the  facts,  of  which 
the  case  quoted  is  bnt  a  sin¬ 
gle  example,  is  it  it  not  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  to 
make  some  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil?  If^the 
London  County  Council  can  accomplish  what 
it  has  done,  why  cannot  the  principle  be  taken 
up  by  Christian  capitalists  and  societies? 


Of  Present  Interest 


The  rush  of  events  in  these 
past  months  has  taken  our 
interest,  at  least  outwardly, 
from  Armenia.  The  lack  of  news  from  that 
distracted  land  is  no  indication  of  peace.  The 
Turk  has  learned  how  to  conceal  things  so  ef¬ 
fectually  that  only  by  very  devious  methods  is 
it  possible  to  gather  any  information.  A  wri¬ 
ter  in  a  foreign  paper,  dating  his  letter  from 
Vienna,  tells  of  ghastly  work  still  going  on 


A  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  church.  West  Fifty  seventh  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  the 
evening  of  Washington’s  birthday,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsch 
Monument  Association,  with  the  purpose  of 
beginning  a  world-wide  movement  for  the 
eradication  of  racial  prejudice  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  universal  sympathy  and  brotherhood. 
A  national  character  will  be  given  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  letters  of  sympathy  from  Cabinet  offi¬ 
cials  at  Washington,  from  United  States 
Senators  and  from  Governors  of  different  states. 
It  is  planned  to  issue  from  this  meeting  an 
address  to  all  people  in  all  lands  calling  for  a 
universal  “peace  and  good  will”  convention, 
to  be  held  in  New  York  City  next  November, 
with  representatives  from  all^  parts  of  the 
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world.  The  object  of  that  conyention  will  not 
be  political,  but  educational.  The  purpose 
will  be  to  devise  plans  for  changing  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  popular  thought  from  the  destructive 
to  the  sympathetic  and  helpful  standard  of  life. 
Earnest  people  throughout  the  world  were 
never^so  ^united  in  a  common  thought  as  they 
are  now  united  in  the  conviction  that  the 
twentieth  century  should  inaugurate  a  new 
social  order  which  shall  be  based  upon  the 
Golden  Rule  as  expressed  in  the  modern 
form,  “Do  unto  others  as  if  yon  were  the  oth¬ 
ers.  ’  ’  Such  a  transformation  cannot  be 
wrought  without  effort.  The  higher  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  must  be  patiently  and  persistently 
presented  through  the  church,  the  school,  the 
college,  the  press,  the  social  clubs,  the  labor 
organizations  and  by  monuments  to  the  bene¬ 
factors  rather  than  the  destroyers  of  the  race. 
To  devise  such  a  vast  educational  scheme  will 
require  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  noblest 
representatives  of  all  nations,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  proposed  conference  will  call  together 
men  and  women  of  this  type.  Some  of  the 
Governors  have  already  volunteered  to  appoint 
delegates  from  their  states  to  the  proposed  con¬ 
vention.  The  speakers  for  the  evening  of  the 
22d  have  not  all  been  selected  at  this  writing, 
Gen.  Thomas  L.  James,  the  President  of  the 
Association,  will  preside.  Edwin  Markham 
will  read  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur  and  Rabbi  Scbnlman 
will  deliver  addresses,  with  others  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  ia  the  future. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  is  now  open 
in  the  lower  gallery  of  M.  Enoedler  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Fifth  avenue. 
It  includes  the  collection  of  miniatures  shown 
in  the  United  States  section  of  the  recent  Paris 
Exposition,  and  which  received  the  awards  of 
three  bronze  medals  and  two  honorable  men¬ 
tions.  These  may  be  seen  only  this  week.  The 
Macbeth  Gallery,  287  Fifth  avenue,  is  ex 
hibiting  a  group  of  landscapes,  the  work  of  the 
late  Alexander  H.  Wyant  and  George  Inness. 
With  Mr.  Wyant's  small  works  is  a  large  can¬ 
vass,  The  Bread  Silent  Valley,  with  fine  per¬ 
spective  and  excellent  composition.  Among 
the  smaller  pictures  are  a  charming  Edge  of 
the  Woods,  and  A  Forest  Sunset. 

Columbia  University  offers  free  lectures  as 
follows:  In  French  on  Thursday  afternoons  at 
1.80,  and  lectures  in  German  at  4.30  the  same 
afternoon.  Lectures  on  Art  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art  Saturdays,  including 
March  2,  at  11  in  the  morning.  The  Holland 
Society  lectures  on  Dutch  Literature  in  the 
ehapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate  Reformed 
Church,  Tuesdays,  February  26,  through  March 
26  and  Friday  the  29th,  at  4.30.  No  tickets 
required.  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  a  very  interesting  free  course  on 
trees,  parks  and  gardens,  Saturday  evenings 
at  8  o’clock.  Tickets  may  be  bad  by  applying 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  is  in  need  of  funds  for 
its  relief  work.  Twenty-eight  thousand  dollars 
in  addition  to  the  contributions  already  in 
hand  are  needed  to  buy  food  and  fuel,  to  pay 
rent,  in  order  that  homes  may  not  be  broken, 
to  provide  clothes  and  bedding,  to  help  find 
employment,  to  care  for  the  sick  and  unfortu¬ 
nate.  The  Association  undertakes  to  see  that 
the  money  reaches  only  the  really  deserving :  $1 
will  supply  a  hungry  family  with  food,  |2  will 
pay  a  week’s  rent,  |5  will  buy  a  ton  of  coal, 
|10  will  often  tide  over  a  family  suffering  from 
sickness.  This  is  the  only  general  relief  agency 
in  old  New  York.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Association  or  to  Robert  Shaw 
Mintnrn,  Treasurer,  No.  105  East  Twenty- 
seoond  street.  R.  Fulton  Cutting  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 


The  will  of  the  late  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  pro¬ 
prietor  and  editor  of  the  Staats  Zeitung,  has 
been  filed  and  his  estate  turns  out  a  valuable 
one.  The  stock  of  the  paper  is  left  to  his  three 
step- daughters.  The  following  are  the  be¬ 
quests  to  institutions:  To  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library,  $20,000;  to  the  United 
Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul¬ 
ture,  $10,000;  to  the  Charity  Organization  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  city  of  New  York,  $20,000;  to  the 
Cooper  Union,  $20,000;  to  the  German  hospital 
and  dispensary,  $20,000;  to  the  Isabella  Hei- 
math,  founded  by  his  late  wife,  $100,000;  to 
the  German  Ladies’  Society  for  the  relief  of 
destitute  widows  and  orphans  and  sick  persons, 
$10,000;  to  each  employe  of  the  Staats  Zeitung 
who  has  been  such  for  one  year,  a  share  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  salary  in  a  total  bequest  of  $50,  - 
000;  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  $25,000. 

The  active  propaganda  of  Mormonism  and 
the  large  degree  of  success  which  the  Mormon 
missionaries  achieve,  especially  in  sections 
where  life  is  hard,  are  a  loud  call  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  to  be  diligent  and  intelligent  in 
counteracting  the  spread  of  these  baneful  doc¬ 
trines  and  practices.  The  Utah  Gospel  Mis¬ 
sion  with  headquarters  in  Cleveland,  O. ,  is  an 
interdenominational  mission  very  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  important  Board  of  Trustees  and 
a  large  advising  committee,  on  which  are  Dr. 
Sutphen,  Bishop  Leonard,  Dr  Parkhurst,  Dr. 
JoBiah  Strong  and  a  long  list  of  equally  influ¬ 
ential  men  The  Secretary  is  the  Rev.  John 
D.  Nutting,  long  time  a  missionary  in  Utah. 
The  Society  appeals  for  funds  and  it  ought  to 
be  well  supported.  This  is  one-half  of  the 
work — cure— and  its  necessity  is  immediate  and 
urgent.  The  other  half — prevention— is  being 
done  by  our  Woman’s  Home  Board  in  establish 
ing  schools  and  by  our  other  Boards  in  plant 
ing  churches,  Sunday  schools  in  remote  and 
neglected  regions  and  by  other  similar  agencies, 
working  where  the  limp  bodies  and  starved 
souls  of  the  women  make  them  an  easy  prey  to 
the  “Apostle”  who  offers  them  ease  and  un¬ 
dreamed  of  comforts.  Both  classes  of  work 
should  be  pushed  with  all  diligence,  for  the 
danger  is  great. 

At  this  stark  mid-February  season,  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear  that  25,000  men  and  boys  are 
finding  profitable  employment  up  and  down  the 
Hudson,  in  gathering  the  abundant  ice  crop. 
Ice  is  pre-eminently  an  American  luxury. 
And,  used  with  discretion,  it  carries  no  draw¬ 
backs  of  enervation  or  subtle  appetite — qualities 
not  to  be  predicated  of  all  luxuries. 


Of  Our  City  CHxircHea 


\  onkers  First 
Presby  eriaii  Church 


The  Year  Book,  issued 
by  order  of  the  Church 
Session,  is  in  large 
octavo  form,  and  including  its  photos  of  the 
pastor.  Dr.  Pentecost,  Elders  Theodore  Gilman 
and  Walter  W.  Law,  the  church  and  its  chapel 
and  mission  buildings,  a  thing  of  beauty.  The 
pictures  of  two  revered  elders  now  deceased  are 
also  given,  namely  of  Lemuel  W.  Wells,  who 
bore  office  from  1852  to  1861  inclusive,  and 


Lucius  E.  Clark,  serving  from  1879  to  1895  inclu¬ 
sive.  Nine  of  the  broad  pages  are  of  this  record 
occupied  with  a  list  of  the  marriages  performed 
by  its  several  pastors.  A  record  of  baptisms 
comes  next,  with  date,  infant’s  name,  when 
born,  parents’  names,  making  nearly  twenty 
full  pages !  A  page  is  next  given  to  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Reports  of  the  Church.  Next  the  changes 
in  the  Historical  List  for  the  year,  as  indi¬ 
cated.  Then  Additions  During  the  Year.  Next 
we  have  The  Alphabetical  List  of  Active  Mem- 
bors  for  1900 ;  The  Roll  of  Pew  Holders  and 
Residence  List.  Needless  to  say,  the  Yonkers 
Year  Book  continues  in  the  first  rank  of  annual 
church  records. 


A  Great  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  £lders 


For  the  past  month 
there  have  been  re¬ 
markable  indications  of 
an  increasing  manifestation  of  the  presence  of 
God’s  Spirit  in  the  ministers’  association  of 
New  York  and  vicinity;  four  special  meetings 
have  been  held  and  each  has  been  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  preceding  service  not  only 
in  point  of  attendance,  but  also  in  the  most 
profound  spiritual  impression  created.  The 
meeting  held  in  the  Assembly-room  of  the 
Presbyterian  Building,  Monday  morning, 
February  11,  from  11.45  till  1  o’clock  filled  the 
large  hall.  The  attendance  was  representative 
not  only  as  regards  New  York,  but  also  sur¬ 
rounding  cities  and  towns.  Most  encouraging 
reports  were  made  concerning  work  in  many 
of  the  churches,  stirring  remarks  were  made 
by  many  of  the  elders  and  pastors  present  and 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  meet  in  the 
Assembly  hall  for  the  next  four  Monday  morn¬ 
ings  for  conference  and  prayer.  Next  Monday 
the  Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  D.  D.  will  make 
a  brief  address.  The  hour  is  11.45  and  the 
meeting  closes  exactly  at  1  o’clock.  One  of 
the  most  inspiring  reports  was  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  an  addition  of  almost  150  members  has 
gladdened  Dr.  Stebbins’s  heart  He  organized 
a  committee  of  one  hundred,  whose  entire  duty 
it  was  to  labor  for  a  month  that  each  might 
lead  a  soul  to  Christ,  with  the  result  above 
stated  and  the  work  is  still  going  on.  There 
is  every  indication  of  a  genuine  revival  in 
New  York  City.  There  is  no  more  hearty  sup¬ 
port  given  to  the  work  than  by  the  Rev. 
George  T.  Parves  D.  D.  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church. 


The  Central 
PreHbj  terlau 


The  pastor.  Dr.  Wilton  Merle 
Smith,  is  one  of  those  fortu¬ 
nate  men  who  is  to  take  the 
long  prepared  for  tour  to  Greece,  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  setting  forth  this  month.  In 
his  absence  the  pulpit  will  be  supplied  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


February  24 — President  M.  W.  Stryker  of 
Hamilton. 

March  8 — President  A.  Y.  V.  Raymond  of 
Union. 

March  10 — President  Francis  L.  Patton  of 
Princeton. 

March  17 — The  Rev.  Charles  Wood  D.D.  of 
Philadelphia. 

March  24— The  Rev.  W.  R.  Taylor  D.D.  of 
Rochester. 

March  31 — The  Rev.  John  Sparhawk  Jones 
D.  D.  of  Philadelphia. 

April  7 — The  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke  D.  D.  of 
Princeton. 

April  14— The  same. 

April  21  —  The  Rev.  Alexander  MoELetuie 
D.D.  of  Cambridge. 

April  28 — President  M.  W.  Stryker  of  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

May  5— President  Charles  Onthbert  Hall,  D.  D. 
of  Union  Seminary. 

May  12 — The  same. 

May  19 — The  Rev.  E.  B.  Coe  D.D.  of  New 
York 

May  26— The  Rev.  A.  F.  Sebauffler  D.D.  ef 
New  York. 

These  brethren  will  preach  morning  and 
evening,  except  those  who  preach  in  May,  wha 
will  preach  at  the  morning  service  only. 


Communion  in 
Greenwich  Street 


Last  Sunday  evening, 
February  10,  the  first 
communion  of  the  year 
was  celebrated  in  the  Greenwich  Street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  the  Rev.  William  Huttoa 
D.D.  pastor.  Preparation  was  made  by  one 
honr  meetings  every  evening  in  the  previous 
week.  A  card  was  sent  by  the  pastor  to  every 
member  of  the  congregation,  kindly  and  ear¬ 
nestly  inviting  them  to  attend  these  meetings 
and  to  bring  some  friend. 


Sermon*  in 
Series 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Madison  O. 
Peters,  pastor  of  the  Sumner 
Avenue  Church,  is  preaching 
in  the  mornings  a  series  of  sermons  on  Popnla 
Misconceptions  of  Christianity,  and  in  the 
evenings  on  Baptist  Principles  and  Doctrines. 
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A.  Relig'ious  and  Family  Paper 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  AMENT. 


The  “deadly  parallel  colnmn”  is  never  so 
deadly  as  when  need  by  the  person  at  whom 
it  might  be  aimed  by  another.  Then  its  re¬ 
sults  are  as  fatal  as  those  of  a  doable  barreled 
gnn  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  did  not  know 
it  was  loaded.  Snch  is  the  weapon  with  which 
The  Times  of  this  city  imprudently  toyed  on 
the  7th,  with  unhappy  consequences  to  itself. 
After  half  a  column  marked  with  an  affectation 
of  restraint,  the  dominant  note  of  which  was, 
“Let  ns  be  just.  Let  us  even  be  generous  to 
the  wretched  missionaries,”  it  reached  “the 
painful  case  of  Ament,”  who  had  “been 
arrested  by  French  and  German  officers  on  the 
painful  charge  of  blackmailing  Chinese 
villages,”  a  charge  which  had  to  The  Times 
“terrible  plausibility.”  Of  course  Mr.  Ament 
might  retort  that  the  French  and  German  offi¬ 
cers  were  no  better,  but  there  was  evidently 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do,  and  “what  a  predic¬ 
ament  for  a  missionary  to  be  placed  in  with 
reference  to  avowed  looters!”  “And  this  is 
the  same  evangelist  whom  Mark  Twain 
quotes,”  says  The  Times,  which  appends  sev¬ 
eral  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Clemens’s  version  of 
Mr.  Ament,  all  of  which  impresses  our  esteemed 
contemporary  with  the  opinion  that  “the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ament  has  missed  his  vocation.” 

Separated  from  this  only  by  a  common  rule 
on  the  editorial  page  of  The  Times,  under  the 
title,  “Certainly  False,  but  Probably  Funny, ” 
is  a  caustic  review  of  some  of  Mr.  Clemens’s 
recent  deliverances  regarding  the  course  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippines.  It  intimates 
distinctly  that  Mr.  Clemens  had  better  stick 
to  humor;  describes  him  as  “tumbling  in 
among  us  from  the  clouds  of  exile,  and  discard 
ing  the  grin  of  the  funny  man  for  the  sour 
visage  of  the  austere  moralist;”  says  his 
“grotesque  picture”  is  “true  at  no  point  and 
faithful  in  no  detail,”  and  “the  only  cure  we 
can  recommend  for  those  who  have  been  taken 
in  by  Mr,  Twain’s  joke  is  to  read  with  care 
the  original  authorities”  Mr  Clemens  is  a 
valuable  witness  to  cite  when  there  is  a  chance 
to  pillory  a  missionary  for  blackmail,  but  when 
we  come  to  the  Philippines,  where  The  Times 
is  in  accord  with  the  Administration,  he  is 
merely  a  humorist  who  is  playing  the  de¬ 
structive  part  of  the  bull  in  the  china  shop 
when  he  tries  to  be  serious  and  to  handle  facts. 

How  accurate  Mr.  Clemens's  views  on  the 
Philippines  are  we  shall  not  inquire  here.  But 
as  all  humor  is  the  distortion  of  perspective, 
exaggerating  and  belittling,  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  any  professional  humorist  is 
capable  of  clear  perception  and  sound  reason¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Clemens  is  not  the  only  court 
jester  who  has  raised  that  question.  He  has 
been  trying  the  patience  of  a  very  fond  and 
amiable  public  by  describing  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  as  a  polluted  rag,  admonishing 
us  to  erase  the  white  stripes  from  it,  and  prais¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  Boxers  as  patriots  with  whom 
his  sympathies  are  warmly  enlisted.  His  views 
on  Chinese  affairs  are  as  accurate  as  The  Times 
regards  his  views  on  our  relations  with  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  Ament  was  arrested  by  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  officers  on  a  charge  of  extorting  money 
from  Chinese  villages.  The  Times  just  man¬ 
aged  to  get  to  the  public  with  a  column  edi¬ 
torial  article  on  “the  painful  case  of  Ament” 
the  blackmailer,  who  could  make  no  defense 
except  to  sa^  that  those  who  arrested  him 
were  no  better,  not  before,  but  simultaneously 
with  the  news  that  Field  Marshal  Count  von 
Waldersee  had  ordered  his  release.  The  release, 


and  the  statements  of  the  French  and  Germans 
that  they  never  arrested  him  at  all,  suggested 
to  The  Times  no  reflections  which  it  gave  to 
the  public;  in  secret  it  could  not  have  failed  to 
congratulate  itself  that  that  article  about  the 
“painful  case  of  Ament”  was  not  held  back 
another  day. 

The  cases  of  Mr.  Ament  and  Mr.  Tewkesbury 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Dr.  Smith 
of  the  American  Board,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Beattie  of  Canton  has  described  what  has  been 
done  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ellinwood.  Chinese 
law  makes  th‘*  headmen  of  the  villages  re 
sponsible  for  lawlessness  within  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  That  is  good  Anglo-Saxon  law,  too. 
Several  counties  in  this  country  have  had  to 
pay  large  sums  for  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  by  mobs.  Mr.  Ament  and  Mr. 
Tewksbury,  and  apparently  some  other  mis¬ 
sionaries,  went  to  several  villages  where  the 
property  of  Chinese  Christians  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  many  of  them  had  been  killed,  and 
urged  them  to  make  reparation  according  to 
their  own  laws  and  customs.  The  headmen  of 
the  villages  had  in  many  cases  responded 
promptly  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  bad 
been  paid  for  the  restoration  of  native  property 
and  the  support  of  the  families  of  victims. 
On  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  Mr.  Ament  and  Mr.  Tewksbury  at  first  took 
a  foreign  guard  with  them,  but  finding  that 
this  created  ill-feeling  they  left  the  guards  in 
Pekin  and  went  to  the  villages  unarmed  and 
appealed  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  natives 
and  their  loyalty  to  their  own  customs.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  idea  of  a  missionary  or 
two  going  around  Chinese  villages  unarmed 
and  levying  blackmail  would  have  been  a  little 
too  absurd  even  for  a  secular  newspaper,  but 
the  chance  of  branding  or  ridiculing  a  mission¬ 
ary  was  too  pressing  to  permit  of  reflection. 
Dr.  Beattie  says  that  about  $50,000  has  been 
contributed  by  the  Chinese  for  the  indemnifica¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  victims  of  the  riots,  which  is 
equally  creditable  to  the  Chinese  who  have 
recognized  their  liabilities  and  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  induced  them  to  do  so. 

The  Times  and  its  star  witness— when  be  is 
on  its  side — Mr.  Clemens,  evidently  regard  it 
as  a  peculiarly  atrocious  thing  that  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  should  have  said,  “The  soft  hand 
of  the  Americans  is  not  so  good  as  the  mailed 
fist  of  the  Germans.  If  you  deal  with  the 
Chinese  with  a  soft  hand  they  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.”  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Ament  said  that.  He  may  very  properly  have 
said  it.  Persons  responsible  for  rioting  ought 
to  be  punished.  Murder  and  arson  are  viola¬ 
tions  of  all  laws.  Oriental  as  well  as  Occidental. 
The  province  where  a  massacre  occurs  ought 
to  suffer  for  it.  We  regret  that  every  county 
where  a  lynching  occurs  cannot  be  punished 
for  it,  as  some  of  them  have  been.  It  is  emi¬ 
nently  desirable  that  all  law  breakers.  East  and 
West,  should  be  put  down  with  a  stern  hand. 
If  the  criminal  classes  feel  only  a  soft  hand 
upon  them  they  are  likely  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  This  is  peculiarly  true  in  Asiatic  countries 
where  mercy  is  not  abundant  and  indulgence  is 
usually  an  indication  of  weakness.  This  fea¬ 
ture  of  Oriental  administration  does  not  create 
an  occasion  for  cruelty,  and  nothing  of  the  sort 
is  intimated  by  Mr.  Ament  if  he  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  quoted,  but  it  does  create  a  special  need 
of  firmness  in  punishing  criminals. 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Boyd  D.  D.  pastor  of  the  First 
Ohuroh,  Evanston,  welcomed  twenty-three 
members  at  the  February  communion. 


C  THE  SUNDAY  PAPER  ;  AN  AUTE'  NAT  VE. 

'  {There  is  a  strong  sentiment  against  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  among  thousands  who  do  not 
see  any  other  way.  It  is  so  good,  it  covers 
so  wide  and  varied  a  field  of  interest,  that  an 
ever  increasing  class  of  people  give  very  nearly 
the  whole  day  to  its  reading,  and  do  it,  for  the 
most  part,  with  no  qualms  of  conscience.  But 
these  are  by  no  means  all  who  read  the  Sunday 
paper.  There  are  many  who  disapprove  who 
yet  feel  forced  to  buy  and  look  it  over,  because 
it  contains  what  they  cannot  get  elsewhere. 
The  news,  especially  the  foreign  news,  and  all 
the  foreign  correspondence  are  saved  up  through 
the  week  and  can  be  found  only  in  the  Sunday 
edition,  so  that  those  who  would  keep  in  touch 
with  the  times  find  absolutely  no  alternative 
but  to  read  it.  There  is  no  alternative,  as  yet. 

We  are  minded  to  furnish  one.  Is  there 
sentiment  enough  among  religious  peo¬ 
ple,  of  whatever  denomination— is  there  enough 
among  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist — to  sup¬ 
port  a  paper  published  on  Monday  giving  in 
concise  form  all  the  news  of  value  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  except  by  reading  the  Sunday 
paper?  The  entire  work  of  the  edition  can  be 
done  on  Monday  and  the  paper  mailed  that 
evening  to  reach  the  majority  of  our  subscribers 
on  Tuesday.  Those  who  buy  the  Sunday  paper 
pay  five  cents’for  it.  We  will  give  them  all  of 
value  in  a  four  page  sheet  for  two  cents — a  dol¬ 
lar  a  year.  Here  is  an  opportiinity  for  those 
who  ate  principled  against  the  Sunday  paper, 
and  know  what  they  lose  by  living  up  to  their 
principle,  to  make  good  their  loss ;  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  read  it  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity  to  free  themselves  from 
that  pressure;  and  for  all  who  deprecate  the 
growing  ascendency  of  the  Sunday  paper  over 
the  time  and  thoughts  of  thousands  who  would 
otherwise  be  better  employed,  to  offer  to  them 
an  alternative  which  many  of  them  will  be 
glad  to  accept.  How  many  of  our  readers  will 
support  us  in  providing  this  alternative?  Two 
thousand  subscribers  will  be  enough  to  warrant 
us  in  undertaking  this  edition.  Is  not  this  at 
least  a  step  in  the  right  direction?  Do  not  its 
novelty  and  its  hopefulness  deserve  support? 
We  wait  for  a  reply.  If  the  next  week  brings 
ns  a  hopeful  expression  of  encouragement  we 
shall  undertake  the  edition  at  once. 


THE  AGE  OF  YISIUN. 

The  whole  world,  and  the  heavens  too,  have 
opened  to  our  sight.  In  all  the  ages  men  have 
never  seen  so  much.  We  have  created  new 
visions  by  discovering  new  light.  The  old 
darkness  passes,  old  chaos  vanishes ;  the  dawn 
of  the  new  day  discloses  a  new  world,  latest 
born  of  time.  The  man  who  lives  now  is  the 
seer  by  pre  eminence;  he  holds  a  place  above 
prophets  and  magicians  in  the  past.  Our  daily 
sight  is  an  intelligence  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  called  divine. 

For  a  moment  now,  we  are  dazzled  by  our 
own  riches;  the  wealth  of  vision  is  astounding 
and  also  blinding.  We  see  so  much  that  we 
know  not  what  we  see,  or  how  to  bound  our 
horizon,  set  limits  to  our  vision.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit.  We  penetrate  space  and  it 
grows  apace ;  we  annihilate  it,  as  we  say,  and 
it  becomes  an  infinite  verity.  And  the  matter 
sown  broadcast  in  star  mist  and  suns  seems 
equally  imperious,  incomprehensible,  insistent 
and  stern.  The  creative  word  that  cut  it  into 
form,  that  rounded  a  world,  that  carved  a  man, 
is  a  thing  so  great,  so  strong,  so  strange,  as  to 
bewilder  ns ;  we  bide  our  faeces  like  an  older 
seer,  and  wait  reverently  for  fuller  explana¬ 
tions. 

Somebody  complains  that  this  material  age 
is  incapable  of  vision ;  that  poetry  or  philoso¬ 
phy  are  now  impossible.  We  have  sometimes 
wondered  what  Socrates  would  have  made  of 
the  telephone,  or  Homer  of  the  modern  battle 
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ship  or  a  Broadway  trolley  car.  If  you  pat 
Milton  into  Mr.  Ohamberlain’s  office,  or  gave 
John  Galvin  into  command  of  the  New  York 
aldermen,  it  is  quite  likely  they  would  cm  a 
smaller  figure  and  find  new  proportions  as  well 
as  new  conditions.  But  for  all  that,  philoso¬ 
phy  is  a  verity  and  poetry  is  still  a  vision. 
And  when  a  Presbyterian  goes  to  lamenting 
the  decay  of  vision  and  recalls  the  great  seers 
of  a  past  age,  he  should  remember  that  not  one 
of  the  poets  and  philosophers  he  so  sincerely 
regrets,  cherished  our  confession  of  faith. 

Our  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  the 
vision  of  this  age  is  broader  and  more  widely 
distributed ;  that  more  men  have  the  vision 
and  that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  daily  life  and 
personal  concern  We  are  stunned  by  the 
sudden  disclosures  of  the  secrets  of  matter;  but 
are  not  therefore  blinded  to  the  spiritual, 
which  may  be  just  as  real  and  of  necessity  more 
significant  and  more  imperious.  Just  because 
we  know  this  world  so  well,  we  become  more 
conscious  of  the  other  world;  when  we  come 
to  the  limits  of  matter  we  begin  to  sound  the 
mysteries  of  spirit.  The  lines  of  evolution 
lead  right^up  to  God ;  a  man  who  talks  across 
space  through  a  telephone  feels  the  tremor  of 
expectation  that  he  may  hear  voices  out  of  the 
greater  silence. 

More  than  this,  the  hard  workers  of  our  age 
are  hurried  by  impulses  from  all  quarters;  the 
intensity  of  our  life  is  its  many  sidedness.  A 
man  is  not  pushed  along  by  a  single  ox- goad; 
he  is  set  in  motion  by  the  things  once  repre- 
sented'as  the  far  darting  thunder-bolts  of  love- 
Agencies  once  unknown  to  all  men  are  now  at 
his  elbow  jogging  him  to  hourly  alertness; 
things  long  invisible  are  present  to  his  mind 
every  moment  as  motives  to  new  industry  and 
still  greater  endeavor.  That  is,  men  are  in 
closer  touch  daily  with  the  unseen  and  the  ul¬ 
timate  forces  of  the  universe.  It  is  more  as  if 
they  walked  and  talked  face  to  face  with  God. 

Nor  is  .it  true  that  familiarity  with  these 
new  mysteries  makes  them  contemptible;  for 
men  were  never  so  reverent  toward  nature  as 
are  they  to- day.  It  is  a  mistake  to  define  this 
increase  of„ veneration  for  the  laws  of  nature, 
her  unvarying  yet  limitless  processes,  as  irre- 
ligion ;  for  a  man  who  bows  his  head  before  a 
greater  power  is  only  waiting  for  the  reveal¬ 
ing  of  the  greatest  in  order  to  worship  it.  The 
true  attituae  of  the  wise  men  to-day  is  that  of 
potential  worship ;  men  who  have  followed  the 
star  may  avoid  Herod,  but  they  will  not  fail  to 
worship  the  Christ  when  they  have  come  where 
God’s  personal  representative  waits  for  them. 
Yon  may  be  sure,  our  pessimistic  friend,  that 
men  who  have  come  close  to  nature’s  heart  are 
not  the  ones  to  fail  to  feel  the  attractions  of 
the  divine  personality.  All  the  nature- wor¬ 
ship  of  this  our  day  is  not  at  war  with,  but  is 
leading  up  to,  the  true  worship  for  which  men 
wait  and  grow  more  true,  more  tender,  more 
patient,  more  loving,  prompt  and  sincere. 

Yes,  this  is  a  day  of  vision;  a  deepening  of 
sight  and  a  clarifying  of  conviction.  The  re¬ 
ligions  instinct  is  no  longer  a  dumb  cry  to 
which  you  may  respond  by  indefinitely  and  in¬ 
adequately  defined  definitions.  The  religions 
demand  emerges  at  a  few  points  only,  but  they 
are  practical  and  the  responses  most  be  well 
put  and  fully  sustained  by  unquestioned  author¬ 
ity.  The  sturdiest  thinkers  of  to  day  are  not 
content  to  doubt ;  and  the  multitudes  are  think¬ 
ing  more  for  themselves  The  keener  sight  of 
the  common  humanity  is  as  never  before  vindi¬ 
cating  itself  as  a  common  and  a  commanding 
vision,  to  which  fewer  than  we  think  are  de¬ 
liberately  disobedient. 


The  large  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Indianapolis  will  shortly  be  vacant,  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Milburn  having  accepted  the  call  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Chicago. 


AL4RN1NG  IKDICATIONS. 

Those  who  remember  with  what  difficulty, 
and  at  the  cost  of  what  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  some,  the  debt  of  |40, 000  on  the  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen  was  wiped  out  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  nearly  two  years  ago,  will  be  not  only 
grieved  but  concerned  to  learn  that  there  is 
grave  danger  that  the  Board  will  again  fall 
into  debt.  Dr.  E.  P.  Cowan,  Secretary  and 
Acting  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  writes  that  up 
to  the  1st  of  January  things  looked  fairly  well; 
the  books  showed  an  increase  of  $56  in  total 
receipts — not  much,  indeed,  but  something  on 
the  right  side.  “Our  reckoning,  however,  on 
the  1st  of  February  indicated  an  alarming  fall¬ 
ing  off  daring  the  month  of  January,  the 
shortage  in  total  receipts  for  current  expenses 
as  compared  with  last  year  being  $4,179.05. 
The  churches  are  behind  $2,076  21;  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Societies  $2, 554. 53 ;  the  Young  People’s 
Societies  $225  03,  and  the  Sunday-schools 
$325.73.  The  legacy  account  is  also  short 
$260. 15.  The  one  item  in  which  we  have  gone 
ahead  is  the  miscellaneous  account,  which 
shows  $1,362.60  more  than  last  5  ear.  This, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  to  allay  our  alarm. 
A  drop  of  over  $4,000  in  one  month  fills  ns  with 
apprehension  as  to  the  outcome  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  which  is  now  not  far  away.  ’’ 

Let  every  one  remember  that  a  Board  of  the 
Church  is  not  a  money  making  and  hardly 
even  a  money  gathering  institution;  it  is 
simply  the  channel  of  the  benevolences  of 
Christians.  As  is  very  cogently  shown  by  one 
of  our  foreign  mission  contributors  on  another 
page,  when  money  falls  short  the  Board  is  not 
in  fault,  but  the  Christians  whose  agent  it  is. 
The  heart  and  conscience  and  pocketbook  of  a 
million  Presbyterians  ought  to  be  open  to  this 
call.  Let  ns  give  the  negro  a  chance  The 
first  blood  shed  in  the  American  Revolution 
was  by  Grispus  Attacks,  a  colored  man,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  heroic,  defying  the  red  coats  on 
Boston  Common.  John  Noble,  a  negro,  bravely 
led  the  attack  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
under  General  Jackson.  Jefferson  said  the 
colored  people  of  his  day  had  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  master  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  make  valuable  citizens. 

What  the  white  people  of  the  South  owed  to 
the  loyalty,  devotion  and  honor  of  their  negroes 
daring  the  Civil  war  is  beyond  estimate:  what 
the  North  owed  to  its  colored  regiments  in  the 
field  then  and  in  our  recent  war  is  far  too 
much  to  be  ignored.  Let  ns  be  sensitive  to 
this  debt;  let  us  be  at  least  as  prompt  and  just 
to  repay  such  a  debt  as  any  other.  There  is  a 
certain  obligation  in  custom  The  mere  fact 
that  one  has  given  to  a  certain  cause  in  the 
past  binds  him  to  continue  to  support  it,  for¬ 
bids  him  to  divert  that  sum  to  another,  though 
more  interesting,  cause.  That  falling  off  of 
four  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  mouth  of  the 
most  prosperous  year  in  our  history  shows  a 
relaxed  sense  of  obligation,  a  diminished  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  demand  of  honor.  Let  it  be 
only  a  temporary  obscuration  of  the  sense  of 
duty.  There  is  still  time  to  make  up  what  is 
lacking  and  enable  this  Board  to  close  the  year 
without  debt. 


Editorial  Notes 


At  this  season  of  the  year  when  travel  sets 
Eastward,  and  excursions  almost  innumerable 
are  being  arranged  for  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land, 
Greece  and  other  Oriental  parts,  we  would  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  that  there  are  still  no  more 
delightful  and  illuminating  guide  books  than 
Dr.  Field’s  Letters  of  travel.  From  the  Lakes 
of  Eillarney  to  the  Golden  Horn,  On  the 
Desert,  Among  the  Holy  Hills,  Old  Spain  and 
New  Spain,  Gibraltar,  The  Greek  Islands  and 
Turkey  after  the  War,  have  lost  nothing  of 


their  descriptive  and  interpretive  value.  In 
these  respects  Dr.  Field’s  writings  will  never 
grow  old.  Those  who  propose  to  put  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  on  their  way  home  will  find 
his  From  Egypt  to  Japan  a  very  delightful 
companion.  They  are  all  published  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Most  heartily  do  we  thank  a  considerable 
number  of  friends  who  have  responded  to  our 
appeal  in  behalf  of  those  aged  brethren  and 
sisters  who  cannot  afford  to  continue  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Evangelist.  Several  home 
missionaries  and  others  are  now  receiving  the 
paper  regularly  after  it  has  been  read  by  a 
subscriber.  We  would  gratefully  acknowledge 
in  the  name  of  “Aged  Pastor’’  two  dollars  for 
a  years’  subscription  for  this  valiant  servant  of 
God,  sent  by  “An  Appreciative  Reader,  Phila¬ 
delphia,’’  and  from  Miss  Mary  Caldwell  ten 
dollars  to  be  used  for  subscriptions,  as  explained 
in  the  same  editorial  note.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  farther  subscriptions  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  a  long  “waiting  list.  ’’ 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  Bible  study. 
The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
is  by  no  means  the  only  though  it  is  doubtless 
the  most  important  society  which  promotes 
this  study  on  a  large  scale,  and  this  society 
reports  that  on  January  1,  1901,  there  were  ten 
thousand  persons  studying  under  its  direction. 
The  question  how  far  this  Bible  study  revival 
will  bo  effectual  in  evangelization — an  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  question — is  put  by  the 
Institute  itself  to  “every  minister  whose  con¬ 
gregation  consists  of  people  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence. ’’  The  question  can  be  answered  only 
by  experiment,  and  the  Council  of  Seventy  (of 
this  Institute)  suggest  that  the  experiment  be 
at  once  made  by  a  general  attempt  to  enlist  all 
members  of  churches  in  the  systematic  study 
of  the  Bible. 

With  reference  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oakland,  The  Pacific,  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  paper,  says:  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
secure  a  pastor  for  such  a  church.  Since  Dr. 
Coyle’s  departure  for  Denver,  the  church  has 
been  casting  about  all  over  the  country  for  a 
suitable  successor.  It  now  looks  as  it  the  elect 
man  will  be  the  Rev  Dr.  E.  E  Baker  of  the 
Woodland  Avenue  Church  of  Cleveland.  Dr. 
Baker  has  consented  to  come  to  look  over  the 
field,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  call  and  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  are  sure  to  result. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Neill,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Flint,  Mich.,  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  De  Land,  Fla., 
for  the  winter. 

His  excellency,  Wu  Ting-Fang,  availed  him¬ 
self  of  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  Christian 
critics  of  his  Carnegie  Hall  address  on  Con¬ 
fucius,  which  came  happily  enough  for  all,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Montclair  Outlook 
Club,  in  the  church  of  Dr.  Bradford,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  large  number  who  wished  to 
hear  the  distinguished  Chinaman  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  unpopular¬ 
ity  of  foreigners  in  China,  in  response  to  the 
welcome  given  him  “in  behalf  of  all  fair 
minded  Americans  and  all  lovers  of  the  truth,’’ 
Minister  Wu  spoke  feelingly  of  his  high  regard 
for  Christianity  and  his  regret  that  he  should 
have  been  misrepresented  as  criticizing,  when 
he  was  only  comparing.  He  made  a  most  fa¬ 
vorable  impression  upon  one  of  the  finest  of 
audiences.  There  was  a  judicial  fairness  in  all 
his  disconrse  which  won  the  confidence  and 
touched  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  depre¬ 
cated  the  treatment  of  all  Chinese  alike  by 
foreigners  in  their  intercourse  and  by  their 
publications,  and  while  praising  the  work  of 
good  missionaries,  he  begged  that  men  of 
“high  character  for  discretion,  charity  and 
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tact,  ’  ’  might  hereafter  go  to  that  people.  Per¬ 
haps  the  highest  seirice  to  his  country  and  its 
people  which  this  accomplished  diplomat  is 
rendering  to-day  is  in  just  these  frank  and 
hearty  appeals  to  [the  spirit  of  fairness  and 
good  feeling  here  and  elsewhe  e  especially  de¬ 
manded.  May  his  prayer  for  peace  with  its 
healing  of  all  wounds  and  redressing  of  all 
wrongs,  be  speedily  answered ! 

The  Rey.  John  Inglis  M.  D.  of  Peking, 
China,  who  had  personal  experience  of  the  siege, 
spoke  at  a  recent  missionary  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  _ 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Superintendent  of  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Synod  of  New  Mexico,  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Craig,  set  before  our  readers  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  the  Indians  of  Arizona  in  consequence 
of  last  year’s  drought,  and  urged  them  to  use 
their  influence  with  their  Congressmen  to  se¬ 
cure  an  appropriation  for  the  San  Carlos  dam. 
This  dam,  it  will  be  remembered,  if  built, 
would  make  possible  a  system  of  irrigation  by 
which  the  ill  results  of  drought  would  be 
averted.  It  should  be  recognized  that,  though 
common  humanity  and  intelligent  economy 
alike  urge  the  measure,  a  third  reason  for  it 
ought  to  be  conclusive;  the  Indians  of  this 
region  (mainly  Pimsis,  with  some  Maricopas 
and  Papagoes)  have  always  been  loyal  to  the 
Government,  and  have  saved  the  country  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  past  half  century,  nota¬ 
bly  during  the  Apache  war.  Until  the  upper 
regions  of  the  country  had  been  settled  by 
whites  they  were  self-supporting,  but  now  the 
Eastern  settlers  have  diverted  the  waters  of  the 
upper  Gila  to  their  own  nse  and  they  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  uncertain  rains  to  irrigate 
their  crops.  Of  the  8,  (MX)  Indians  of  this  state, 
1,000  are  members'of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
They  have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  Eastern  Pres¬ 
byterians.  A  large  number  are  Roman  Oath- 
olios.  If  members  of  these  two  communions 
would  take  their  duty  to  these  weaker  brethren 
seriously  they  could  soon*create  such  a  public 
opinion  that  the  needed  appropriation  would 
be  promptly  made. 


CLEAR  SHINING  AFTER  RAIN. 

Rev-  Theodore  L.  Cuyler- 
Oae  of  the  numberless  touches  of  exquisite 
poetry  in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  "tender  grass  springing  out  of  the 
earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain  ’’  The  ver¬ 
dant  grass  plot  which  gladdens  the  eye  is  the 
result  of  a  double  process — shower  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Both  are  indispensable.  We  find  in 
this  beautiful  expression  a  type  of  our  deepest 
and  richest  spiritual  experiences.  It  is  a  type 
of  the  most  thorough  work  of  conversion  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Over  every  impenitent  soul 
hangs  the  dark  cloud  of  God’s  righteous  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  his  Holy  Word  thunders  against  sin, 
and  his  threatenings  beat  like  a  storm  of  bail. 
Repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  sweep  away 
this  c  ond ;  the  thunders  cease ;  the  face  of  the 
atoning,  pardoning  Saviour  looks  forth  like  a 
clear  blue  sky  after  a  storm ;  for  there  is  no 
oondnmnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus 
No  two  cases  of  conversion  are  exactly  similar, 
yet  in  every  thorough  work  of  grace  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  dread  which  belong  to  a  state  of  guilt 
give  place  to  the  smile  and  peace  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  is  true  in  the  beginnings  of  the  most 
thorough  Christian  life  is  often  realized  in  the 
subsequent  experiences  of  the  believer.  Rain 
and  sunshine  both  play  their  part  in  developing 
godly  character.  It  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to 
such  of  my  readers  as  are  under  the  heavy 
downpour  of  trials  to  open  their  Bibles  and 
read  how  it  fared  with  some  of  God’s  most 
aithfnl  children.  Abraham  toiled  on  his  sor- 
wfnl  way  to  Mount  Moriah  under  a  dark 
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cloud  of  apprehension ;  but  the  clear  shining 
came  when  God  approved  his  faith  and  spared 
the  beloved  son  Isaac  to  the  father’s  heart. 
The  successive  strokes  of  trial  that  burst  on 
the  head  of  Joseph  only  made  his  exaltation 
the  more  signal  when  be  became  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  Egypt.  There  are  forty-one  chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Job  through  which  beats  the 
tempest  which  smote  the  four  corners  of  his 
house,  but  in  the  forty- second  chapter  comes 
the  clear  shining  after  rain,  and  a  blaze  of  re¬ 
stored  prosperity.  The  biographies  of  Elijah 
and  of  Daniel  prove  how  light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous ;  and  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  He¬ 
brews  is  a  meteorological  record  to  show  how 
faith  paints  rainbows  on  thunder  clouds. 

In  our  days  God  often  employs  stormy  provi¬ 
dences  for  the  discipline  and  perfecting  of  his 
own  people  He  knows  when  we  need  the 
drenchings.  Every  rain  drop  has  its  mission 
to  perform.  It  goes  right  down  to  the  roots  of 
the  heart,  and  creeps  into  every  crevice.  Not 
one  drop  of  sorrow,  not  one  tear,  but  may  have 
some  beneficent  purpose.  The  process  is  not 
joyous,  but  grievous ;  nevertheless  afterward  it 
yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness 
and  purity  and  strength.  Christ’s  countenance 
never  beams  with  such  brightness  and  beauty 
as  when  it  breaks  forth  after  a  deluge  of  sor¬ 
row;  and  many  a  Christian  has  become  a 
braver,  stronger  and  holier  man  or  woman  for 
terrible  afflictions ;  there  has  been  a  clear  shin¬ 
ing  after  rain. 

This  principle  has  manifold  applications. 
Sometimes  a  cloud  of  unjust  calumny  gathers 
over  a  good  man’s  name;  lies  darken  the  air, 
and  it  pours  falsehoods,  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  But  when  the  shower  of  slander  has 
spent  itself,  the  truth  creeps  out  slowly  but 
surely  from  behind  the  clouds  of  defamation, 
and  the  slandered  character  shines  with  more 
lustre  than  ever.  The  same  storm  that  wrecks 
a  rotten  tree  only  roots  the  more  firmly  the 
sound  tree,  whose  leaves  glisten  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  sunshine. 

All  ye  children  of  God  who  are  under  the 
peltings  of  poverty,  or  the  downpour  of  disap¬ 
pointments,  or  the  blizzards  of  adversity, 
‘‘think  it  not  strange  as  though  some  strange 
thing  had  happened  unto  yon.  ’’  Millions  have 
had  the  same  experiences  before  you.  No  storm 
ever  drowned  a  true  believer,  or  washed  out 
the  foundations  of  his  hope.  The  trial  of  your 
faith  will  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor  and 
glory  at  the  appearing  of  your  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Two  things  ought  to 
give  yon  courage.  One  is  that  our  Lord  loves 
to  honor  and  reward  unwavering  faith.  He 
permits  the  storm  to  test  yon,  and  then  sends 
the  smile  of  his  sunshine  to  reward  yon.  An¬ 
other  thought  is  that  the  skies  are  never  so 
brilliantly  blue  as  when  they  have  been  washed 
by  a  storm.  The  countenance  of  Jesus  is  never 
so  welcome  and  lovable  as  when  he  breaks  forth 
upon  us — a  sun  of  consolation  and  joy  after 
trials. 

Long  years  ago.  on  a  day  of  thick  fog  and 
pouring  rain,  I  ascended  Mount  Washington  by 
the  old  bridle  path  over  the  slippery  rocks.  A 
weary,  disappointed  company  we  were  when 
we  reached  the  cabin  on  the  summit.  But  to¬ 
wards  evening  a  mighty  wind  swept  away  the 
banks  of  mist,  the  body  of  the  blue  heavens 
stood  out  in  its  clearness,  and  before  ns  was 
revealed  the  magnificent  landscape  stretching 
away  to  the  Atlantic  Sea.  That  scene  was  at 
the  time,  and  has  often  been  since,  a  sermon  to 
my  soul.  It  taught  me  that  Faith’s  stairways 
are  over  steep  and  slippery  rocks ;  oiten  through 
blinding  storms ;  but  God  never  loses  his  hold 
on  ns,  and  if  we  endure  to  the  end,  he  will  yet 
bring  us  out  into  the  clear  shining  after  rain. 

So  It's  better  to  hope  thoiigh  the  clouds  run  low. 

And  to  keep  the  eye  still  lifted ; 

For  the  clear  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through. 

When  the  thunder-cloud  is  rifted. 
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A  DAILY  RELIGIOUS  PAPER. 

After  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  had  his  week  of  ed¬ 
iting  The  Sun  in  London,  the  editor,  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  results  of  the  experiment,  asked, 
‘‘Why  is  there  not  a  daily  religions  newspaper 
in  England?  If  Christianity  is  a  fact,  and  not 
a  cant,  it  ought  to  be  a  gold  mine.  Consider 
the  vast  number  of  professing  Christians  in 
this  country.  The  actual  membership  of  the 
English  Free  Churches  wonld  have  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  suppose. 
There,  if  these  people  are  sincere  and  loyal,  is 
a  constituency  ready  made.  The  churches  are 
practically  out  of  the  daily  newspapers.  ’  ’  The 
conditions  which  prevail  in  England  are  also 
existent  here  in  America  notwithstanding 
Monday  morning’s  reports  of  sermons,  and  the 
question  has  been  asked  numberless  times  by 
Christian  people,  ‘‘Why  cannot  there  be  such  a 
presentation  of  the  daily  happenings  of  the 
world  as  will  give  us  information  without 
dragging  in  defilement  from  the  nastiness  of 
the  evil  that  so  nearly  surrounds  us?’’ 

The  great  barrier  in  the  way  is  not  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  constituency  to  support  such  a  paper, 
but  is  the  presence  in  the  field  of  such  a  nu¬ 
merously  represented  weekly  religions  press. 
Until  this  numerically  powerful  factor  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  or  modified,  no  daily  paper  can  hope 
to  succeed,  for  along  with  the  expected  criti¬ 
cism  and  opposition  of  the  secular  press  would 
come  the  alarm -cries  and  prayers  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  field  of  weekly  religions  news- 
paperdom.  Added  to  this  there  wonld  be  the 
fact  that  the  constituency  of  the  religions  press 
have  been  trained  to  regard  their  papers  as  ex¬ 
cellent  media  for  producing  somnolence  after 
the  Sunday  dinner,  and  wonld  protest  against 
the  introduction  of  real  news  in  daily  form. 

Indeed,  we  might  go  farther,  and  atsert  that 
until  a  new  race  can  be  educated,  there  is  little 
hope  that  any  daily  religious  paper  can  be 
thought  of.  The  Christian  journalist  of  the 
present  and  past  generations,  admirable  as  he 
is  in  numberless  ways,  has  been  trained  along 
lines  which  require  deliberation.  A  week  is 
the  interval  in  which  his  thought  centres  move 
by  long  habit,  and  he  could  not  change  his 
course  to  an  interval  one-seventh  the  length, 
so  as  to  issue  his  material  daily.  He  is  a 
Christian  first  and  a  journalist  by  profession. 
What  is  needed  are  journalists  first  and  Chris¬ 
tians  by  profession.  The  journalistic  Christian 
will  be  an  essentially  different  type.  He  will 
possess  just  as  much  piety,  but  it  will  not  be 
arranged  in  homiletical  strata.  It  may  evi¬ 
dence  itself  in  paragraphic  form.  He  will  not 
be  surrounded  with  the  nimbus  of  theoretical 
discussions,  nor  enclosed  by  the  fences  of  de¬ 
nominational  interests.  He  will  have  an  eye 
for  news  and  a  heart  for  deeds,  uninfluenced  by 
sordid  motives.  He  will  possess  the  energy  of 
a  Dana,  the  genius  of  a  Walter,  the  integrity 
of  a  Childs,  the  plainness  of  speech  of  a  Gree¬ 
ley,  the  meekness  of  Moses,  the  resoluteness  of 
Paul,  and  as  many  other  good  and  necessary 
qualities  as  can  be  put  into  one  mortal  frame. 
Arrayed  thus  be  will  undertake  the  task  of 
awaking  from  its  somnolent  self-satisfactioa 
the  Church  of  the  living  God 

But  it  will  be  a  d'fflcnlt  task.  Mr.  Sheldon’s 
week  with  the  Topeka  Capital  and  Dr.  Parker’s 
with  the  London  Sun  serve  to  illustrate  the 
fact.  But  with  a  recognition  of  the  difficulty 
comes  also  a  conviction  that  in  good  time  there 
will  come  forth  a  race  of  journalistic  Chris¬ 
tians  who  will  enter  in  and  occupy  the  field  so 
long  barren  and  unfruitful.  Once  the  type  is 
perfected  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  produc¬ 
ing  copies.  We  confess  to  a  little  wonder  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  type  at  present,  but 
possibly,  in  some  college,  or  in  some  reporter’s 
room,  or  at  some  type  case,  there  is  standing 
one  who  will  in  the  opportune  time  step  out 
and  show  by  his  deeds  that  the  journalistic 
Christian,  so  long  and  eagerly  desired,  is  at 
last  a  potent  personality.  May  God  speed  the 
day!  j.  h. 
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Epher  Whitaker- 


Early  American  Preabyterianiam  had  the  ad-  with  their  deaoendanta  became  the  chief  parta  partiaan  apirit ;  bat  remained  in  the  Preabyterj 
vantage  of  being  Biblical  and  popular.  It  waa  of  the  ohnrohea  in  the  preaent  connty  of  Gam-  of  Philadelphia  when  wilfnlneaa  divided  the 
baaed  on  the  Scriptnrea  and  aprang  from  the  berland.  The  Fairfield  Ohnroh  and  townahip  Philadelphia  Synod  in  1741.  Hia  tombatonc 
people.  It  waa  comprebenaive,  generona  and  celebrated  their  bi-centennial  in  September,  apeaka  of  him  aa  the  paator,  not  of  the  Preaby- 
zealona  for  the  public  welfare.  1880.  Like  the  Pilgrima  at  Plymoath,  they  terian  Ghnroh,  but  of  the  Ohnroh  of  Ohriat  it 

Bat  the  people  themaelvea  were  aa  diaaimilar  had  no  paator  for  yeara.  In  1692  the  Rev.  Fairfield.  Hia  deaoendanta  in  the  male  line 
and  varioaa  aa  the  nationa  whence  they  came.  Thomaa  Bridge,  a  New  Englander,  graduate  of  inolade  a  Senator  of  the  United  Statea,  twe 
Both  North  and  South  Britain,  Holland,  Harvard,  came  from  Boaton  and  remained  the  Judgea  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jeraey,  i 
France,  Ireland  and  even  Germany  and  Switz-  Oohanaey  paator  twelve  yeara.  Then  he  re-  General  Medical  Inapeotor  of  the  Revolutionary 
erland  contributed  to  oonatitute  the  early  Prea-  turned  to  Boaton  and  aerved  aa  paator  of  ita  Army  and  other  offioera  of  that  army,  an  Adju- 
byterianiam  of  America;  and  each  of  theae  na-  Firat  Ohnrch  till  hia  death.  In  1708  the  Rev.  tant-General  of  the  atate  of  New  Jeraey,  i 
tiona  had  ita  own  type.  Even  Scotland  alone  Jedediah  Andrewa  induced  hia  Harvard  Ool-  Brigadier- General  holding  an  independent  corn- 
had  more  than  one  apeciea.  lege  clasamate,  Joaeph  Smith,  to  accept  the  mand  in  the  War  of  1812  4,  an  Attorney-Gen- 

The  Swiaa  led  na  to  obooae  laymen  for  ruling  ^  ^ 

he  deaired  to  unite  were  Iriahmen,  Mackemie,  ^  ^ 

Davia,  Hampton,  Macriah.  These  were  alao  ^ 

more  numerona  than  those  of  any  other  nation  prebbtterian  church,  dkbrfikld,  new  jerset 

whom  he  could  then  attract.  The  organi^tion  He  wrote  that  they  were  *  ‘  the  best  eral  of  the  state,  a  Judge  of  Cumberland 

ere  ore  oo  e  orm  o  a  mis  ers  ee  -  people  in  this  neighborhood.  ”  The  new  pastor  County,  a  Surrogate  of  this  County,  members 
^  Y  ,  measure.  ordained  by  the  Preabytery’s  Committee  of  both  houses  of  the  state  Legislature  smd  a 

ac  em  e  exp  aine  to  t  e  Rev.  enjamin  Co  -  not  jjjm  President  of  the  Senate,  six  eminent  physicians 

man,  a  res  y terian  m  mater  o  oston,  n  ^e  returned  to  New  England  the  next  year.  and  surgeons,  and  other  professional  men  of 
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Bnckingham  as  a  candidate.  The  latter  did 
not  desire  him  for  a  pastor.  So  PilesgroTe 
bnilt  a  meeting-boose  only  six  miles  north  of 
Deerfield,  joined  Qaihawken  (Penn’s  Neck), 
and  called  the  Bev.  David  Evans,  a  Welshman, 
who  organized  the  church  by  a  covenant  in 
April,  1741. 

Deerfield  joined  Qreenwich  and  called  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Hnnter,  an  Irishman,  who  was 
ordained  their  pastor  in  September,  1746.  He 
united  the  two  churches  under  a  joint  Session. 

In  Glonoester  Oonnty  several  places  had  oc¬ 
casional  preaching  from  1719  till  1741.,  when 
Joel  Evans,  a  graduate  of  Tale  the  previous 
year,  was  made  the  pastor  of  Woodbnry  and 
Deerfield,  places  distant  from  each  other  more 
than  twenty  miles.  Woodbnry  bnilt  a  meet- 
ing-honse  in  1753,  and  the  Bev.  Benjamin 
Ohestnnt  began  his  work  as  pastor  of  Wood¬ 
bury  and  Big  Timber  Greek  ( Black  woodtown) 

At  Allentown  in  1730,  the  Rev.  Eleazar 
Wales  began  his  ministry.  He  was  a  New 
Englander,  graduated  at  Tale  in  1727.  He  soon 
removed  to  Orosswicks,  and  in  1735  to  Mill¬ 
stone. 

In  1744  Charles  McEnight  was  settled  at  Al¬ 
lentown  and  Cranberry. 

From  the  time  that  the  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery  broke  away  from  the  Synod  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  1741  nntil  the  formation  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Tork  four  years  later,  the  young 
men  of  this  Presbytery  rode  far  and  near  (like 
the  Methodist  preachers  fifty  years  thereafter), 
wherever  they  could  find  people  to  entertain 
and  hear  them  and  to  provide  provender  and 
stabling  for  their  horses  They  preached  in 
West  Jersey  at  Cape  May.  Fairfield,  Deerfield, 
Greenwich,  Alloways  Greek,  Pilesgrove,  Qai¬ 
hawken,  Gloucester,  Woodbnry,  Timber  Creek, 
Allentown,  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell  and 
other  places. 

The  Presbyterianism  of  West  Jersey  and  that 
of  Connectiont  were  essentially  the  same 
thronghont  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen 
tnry.  There  was  a  trace  of  the  Irish  type  at 
Greenwich  and  Deerfield  under  Hnnter. 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITIT. 

W.  A  Nelson. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  an  article  from 
my  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Sbedd  of  Oroomiah 
in  The  Evangelist,  showing  the  effect  on  onr 
work  of  the  recent  large  redaction  in  funds 
from  America.  We  need,  I  think,  to  look  fairly 
at  the  matter  as  be  presented  it  We  mission¬ 
aries  are  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  look  upon  the 
Board  or  the  Secretaries  as  onr  source  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  blame  them  for  not  giving  ns  all  we 
want  for  carriyng  on  onr  work.  In  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  they  and  we  are  bnt  the  agents  of  the 
ohnrch  to  carry  forward  onr  Master’s  work 
just  so  far  and  so  fast  as  the  members  of  the 
church  are  ready  to  famish  the  means. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  missionaries 
help  the  native  cbnrches  too  much  and  should 
lead  them  more  rapidly  to  self-support,  or  even 
return  to  the  Apostolic  model  and  give  no 
financial  aid  at  all  Perhaps  we  are  iaclined 
to  be  over  gentle  with  the  little  fiocks  when 
we  live  among  them  and  see  their  great  pov¬ 
erty  and  know  the  deep  waters  of  persecntion 
through  which  they  have  come,  bnt  there  is 
other  work  to  be  done  and  if  we  ask  for  more 
money  it  is  not  because  we  want  to  spend  it  in 
pauperizing  cbnrches  already  established,  bnt 
because  we  want  to  reach  new  sections  as  yet 
nntonched ;  and  there  are  many  snch  regions 
even  in  the  comparatively  small  field  of  Syria. 

Bnt  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  proper 
basis  of  onr  work  in  reference  to  self-support. 
Is  it  quite  clear  that  onr  work  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  jnst  as  the  Apostles  conducted  theirs  in 
the  first  century?  No  one  who  reads  this 
would  say  for  a  moment  that  Christ’s  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  poor  widow  was  given  be¬ 


cause  of  her  small  gift,  bnt  because  of  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  her  entire  wealth.  Is  it  clear  that  the 
Christian  Ghnroh  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  can  discharge  its  obligation  to  Christ 
in  the  same  way  as  did  the  ohnrch  of  the  first 
century?  Their  resonrces  were  extremely  lim¬ 
ited  and  they  conld  not  work  on  any  other 
basis.  They  did  all  they  could.  If  we  do  only 
what  they  did,  are  we  doing  all  we  can?  “Sil¬ 
ver  and  gold  have  I  none,  bnt  snob  as  I  have, 
give  I  thee,’’  were  the  words  of  the  Apostolic 
Chnrch.  Gan  the  Christian  Ghnroh  in  America 
in  the  year  of  grace  1901  say  the  same  and  sat¬ 
isfy  itself  with  merely  sending  the  Gospel 
message  and  leaving  the  feeble  churches  to 
struggle  alone?  We  have  more,  and  so  we 
should  do  more. 

Again,  the  difference  of  language,  training 
and  mode  of  thought  between  the  Apostles  and 
those  to  whom  they  went  was  vastly  less  than 
that  between  a  nineteenth  century  American 
missionary  and  those  for  whom  be  labors.  La¬ 
ment  this  as  we  may,  rebuke  it  as  we  often 
mast,  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  mnst  be  faced 
and  can  never  be  wholly  removed.  For  effect¬ 
ive,  rapid  work  in  evangelizing  any  oriental 
people  we  mnst  work  through  selected  agents 
from  their  own  number.  This  is  often  a  dis- 
conragement  to  the  eager  missionary  who  longs 
to  come  into  close  tonch  with  the  masses,  bnt  1 
believe  all  missionaries  of  experience  will  agree 
that  their  own  best  and  most  lasting  work  is 
done  in  preparing  and  guiding  others  to  do  the 
direct  work. 

In  this  we  are  not  leavirg  the  spirit  of  onr 
Lord's  command  nor  of  the  Apostles’  example. 
The  change  of  method  is  required  by  onr 
change  of  circnmstaoces.  No  one  blamed  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  lor  using  the  modern  gnns  with 
which  his  fleet  was  equipped  at  Manila.  No 
one  said  that  loyalty  to  George  Washington’s 
memory  required  him  to  use  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  firearms  and  methods  of  warfare.  Why 
then  should  we  expect  Mr.  Rodgers  and  bis  as¬ 
sociates  in  Manila  to  use  first  century  methods 
if  the  Captain  of  our  spiritual  campaign  has 
famished  him  with  more  effective  agencies? 

Let  us  remember  that  onr  Master  will  hold 
ns  to  account  for  the  best  use  of  all  the  gifts 
with  which  he  has  endowed  ns  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  if  we  do  only  such  work  as  onr  less 
favored  brethren  were  able  to  do.  It  is  not  the 
widow’s  mite  that  is  blessed  bnt  “all  her  liv¬ 
ing’’  which  she  cast  into  the  Lord’s  treasury. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  discharge  of  onr  common  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  We 
missionaries  need  all  the  prayers  of  onr  breth¬ 
ren  at  home  that  we  may  be  vigilant  to  nse 
every  opportunity,  wise  in  dealing  with  every 
individual,  cantious  in  the  development  of 
every  church.  Onr  Secretaries  need  all  onr 
prayers  that  they  may  adopt  wise  plans  of 
work  and  prudently  distribute  the  men  and  the 
funds  placed  in  their  hands.  The  Chnrch  at 
large  needs  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  generosity 
to  so  consecrate  “all  her  living’’  to  the  Lord’s 
service  that  every  department  shall  have  an 
overflowing  treasury  and  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Church  shall  be  ready  for  every 
form  of  service. 

Tripoli,  Stria. 

CALVINISM. 

J.  E-  Carroll. 

What  is  Calvinism,  about  which  we  hear  so 
much,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith?  One  would  conclude  that  Calvinism  is 
a  system  of  religions  faith  peculiar  from  all 
other  systems. 

Let  ns  inquire  as  to  its  substance  and  es¬ 
sence. 

First :  Is  Calvinism  not  an  exhibition  of  sov¬ 
ereign  grace,  in  hnman  salvation?  If  so, 
wherein  does  it  differ  from  other  systems?  All 


ideas  of  salvation  mnst  embrace  the  thought  of 
grace.  All  grace  is  sovereign. 

Second:  Is  Calvinism  not  an  exhibition  of 
electing  sovereign  grace?  If  so,  it  agrees 
with  all  other  systems  of  faith.  Man  can  no 
more  elect  himself  onto  life  than  he  can  save 
himself  from  death.  In  this  respect,  Calvin¬ 
ism  and  Arminianism  agree.  Bnt  does  Calvin¬ 
ism  eliminate  hnman  agency  and  acceptance? 
If  so,  it  contradicts  all  experience  and  divine 
teaching. 

Third :  Is  Calvinism  not  an  exhibition  of  pre¬ 
serving  sovereign  grace?  If  so,  it  agrees  with 
all  Christian  belief.  All  alike  agree  that  man 
cannot,  without  divine  aid,  keep  from  falling 
into  sin. 

Bnt  does  Calvinism  trach  that  God,  without 
the  consent  and  perseverance  of  man,  will  keep 
him  from  falling,  and  that  conversion  destroys 
human  agency  and  liability  to  fall  away  from 
God?  Is  not  human  perseverance  as  essential 
as  divine  preservation? 

Fourth:  Is  Calvinism  not  an  exhibition  of 
sovereign  grace,  in  the  free  and  full  offer  of 
pardon  and  salvation  to  all  men,  throngb 
Christ?  If  not,  it  is  partial,  unreasonable  and 
on  jnst  and  worthy  of  repudiation  by  all  think¬ 
ing  men. 

Fifth:  Is  Calvinism  not  an  exhibition  of  sov¬ 
ereign  grace  in  the  universal  offer  of  salvation 
to  man,  upon  the  simple  condition  of  faith  and 
acceptance?  If  not,  it  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  last  great  commission,  and  hence  to  be  by 
all  men  rejected. 

When  I  was  received  into  the  Matoon  Pres¬ 
bytery  (Illinois)  I  stated  that  I  understood  the 
Westminster  Confession  to  contain  but  two 
great  ideas  or  trends,  into  which  all  else 
therein  flowed,  viz:  Divine  sovereignty  and 
human  agency,  divine  sovereignty  in  a  sense  as 
not  to  abridge  hnman  agency,  hnman  agency 
in  a  sense  as  not  to  ignore  divine  sovereignty. 
By  my  nnanimous  acceptance  or  reception,  the 
Presbytery  endorsed  my  interpretation  of  the 
Confession. 

The  foregoing  interpretation  of  ti  e  Confes¬ 
sion  is  in  full  accord  with  all  onr  preaching 
and  prayers,  but  a  very  different  one  from  that 
given  it,  when  a  Theological  Professor  is  to  be 
tried  for  heresy. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOD. 

Samuel  T.  Carter. 

A  friend  presented  me  on  Christmas  day 
the  works  of  George  Eliot.  One  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  contains  a  biography  which  shows,  what 
we  all  knew,  that  this  greatly  gifted  woman  in 
the  course  of  her  life  deliberately  and  deter 
minedly  abandoned  faith  in  God  and  immortal¬ 
ity.  Frederick  Myers  is  quoted  as  writing:  “I 
remember  bow  at  Cambridge  I  walked  with  her 
once  in  the  Fellows’  garden  of  Trinity,  on  a 
rainy  evening  of  May;  and  she,  stirred  some¬ 
what  beyond  her  wont,  and  taking  as  her  text 
the  three  words  which  have  been  used  so  often 
as  the  inspiring  trumpet  calls  of  man — the 
words,  God,  Immortality,  Duty— pronounced 
with  terrible  emphasis  how  inconceivable  was 
the  first,  God,  how  unbelievable  was  the  sec¬ 
ond,  Immortality,  and  yet  how  peremptory  and 
absolute  the  third.  Duty.  Never  perhaps  have 
sterner  accents  affirmed  the  sovereignty  of  im¬ 
personal  and  nnrecompensed  law.  I  listened 
and  night  fell;  her  grave  majestic  conntenance 
turned  towards  me  like  a  sibyl’s  in  the  gloom ; 
it  was  as  though  she  withrew  from  my  grasp 
one  by  one  the  two  scrolls  of  promise,  and  left 
me  the  third  scroll  only,  awfnl  with  inevitable 
fate.’’ 

The  biographer  says:  “Especially  was  it  her 
idea  that  we  are  to  resist  the  mere  comfort  of 
faith  in  a  personal  God.’’  Her  whole  life 
shows  that  she  certainly  did  lose  the  immense 
comfort  of  faith  in  a  personal  God,  for  it  was 
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an  eztremelj  sad  one.  She  writes  to  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Bray :  *  ‘  Buoyancy  and  exaltation, 

I  fancy,  are  ont  of  the  question  when  one  has 
lived  as  long  as  I  have.  ’  ’  Buoyancy  and  exal¬ 
tation  are  just  what  faith  in  God  produces  and 
nothing  else  in  the  world  will  produce. 

The  Psalmist  puts  it  just  rightly :  ‘  ‘  God,  my 
exceeding  joy."  If  any  one  ‘ chooses  to  part 
with  God,  he  parts  with  joy;  life  will  grow 
darker  till  the  close.  The  biographer  says 
again :  ‘  ‘  The  element  of  evil  in  human  life 
grew  too  prominent  in  her  thought  under  the 
influence  of  her  depression ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  made  her  too  little  willing  to  embrace 
the  optimism  which  is  the  accompaniment  of 
Theism.  ’  ’  He  says  again :  '  ‘  She  was  surprised 
and  hurt  to  learn  that  those  who  read  her 
books  found  them  sad  and  depressing ;  for 
above  all  things  she  desired  that  they  should 
give  courage  and  moral  purpose  to  the  world.  ’  ’ 
Courage  and  moral  purpose  without  God  t  She 
was  attempting  the  impossible ;  as  well  have 
radiance  without  the  sun.  Yes,  this  woman  of 
great  genius  was  only  another  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  sublime  teacher  Paul,  who  knew 
the  human  heart  so  well,  and  who  wrote, 
“Without  God  and  without  hope.”  Any  one 
can  give  up  his  faith  in  the  great,  good  God, 
but  he  does  it  at  the  price  of  joy  aud  hope ;  and 
when  a  man  has  lost  these,  what  remains? 

And  just  here  is  the  simple,  beautiful  and 
final  evidence  of  religion ;  not  a  system  of  the¬ 
ology,  least  of  all  the  scholastic,  which  gives 
ten  doubts  for  every  conviction;  not  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  nor  a  rite,  nor  the  custom  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  but  the  little  verse  of  the  Psalm,  "Oh, 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good,  blessed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  bim. "  This  is  good 
for  anybody,  Pascal  or  Newton  or  the  Salvation 
Army  damsel  who  clashes  her  cymbal  and  cries 
*  ‘  Hallelujah,  ’  ’  if  she  really  feels  God  in  her 
heart.  "God  is  our  sun,  he  makes  our  day, 
God  is  our  shield,  he  guards  our  way,"  as  the 
old  hymn  says.  The  practise  of  the  presence 
of  God  is  the  secret  of  religion;  try  it  for 
yourself  and  see.  I  have  read  of  an  Atheist 
who  was  troubled  by  sleeplessness.  He  tried 
all  the  ways  of  wooing  slumber  and  at  last  this 
occurred.  He  remembered  to  have  heard  that  a 
good  way  was  to  take  some  thought  and  hold 
It;  what  should  he  take?  They  say  the  high¬ 
est  thought  is  God,  why  not  try  that?  He  did, 
and  it  brought  quietness  and  rest.  He  formed 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  God  and  it  became,  as 
it  will,  a  second  nature  that  filled  his  troubled 
soul  with  peace.  If  we  are  as  greatly  gifted  as 
was  George  Eliot  and  banish  God  we  shall 
have  the  bi*^terneBS  that  she  endured.  We  may 
be  the  poorest  and  humblest  of  all,  but  God 
maybe  our  exceeding  joy.  Rutherford,  in  his 
prison  for  preaching,  wrote :  "  I  thought  about 
Christ  till  the  very  walls  of  my  cell  seemed  to 
shine.  ’  ’  Guthrie,  driven  out  to  the  moors, 
said  that  no  tongue  could  tell  the  peace  he  had 
found  in  God  with  the  heather  for  a  pillow  be¬ 
neath  the  star-lit  sky ;  "  I  thought  how  great 
and  good  is  he  who  is  the  Star  of  Jacob. '  ’ 

This  is  the  distinctive  glory  of  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  even  the  Father.  "This  is  life 
eternal;  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent. "  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. " 
As  the  eye  is  meant  for  light,  as  the  ear  is 
meant  for  sound,  so  is  the  soul  meant  for  God. 
The  heart  breaks  without  God;  the  soul  dies 
without  God.  In  God  heart  and  soul  find  rest 
and  peace,  and  at  last  the  raptures  of  eternity. 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  beginnings— rather,  of 
resumings  of  the  work  only  demitted  tempo¬ 
rarily.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCandles,  with  their  little 
family,  and  the  other  misisonaries  of  Hainan 
are  already  safely  back  at  Hoi  Hwo  and  Nodoa. 


AWHEEL  IN  EUROPE. 

I. 

Rev.  James  A.  Miller,  Ph.  D. 

Here  and  there  through  Antrim  and  Derry  in 
North  Ireland  lay  the  first  experiences  last 
summer  of  a  memorable  two  months’  wheeling 
trip  through  eight  countries  of  Europe.  We 
were  a  party  of  two,  choice  friends  since  boy¬ 
hood,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Redmond  Ph.D.  of  New 
York,  and  myself.  We  armed  ourselves  with 
coaster  brakes,  rain  wheeling  capes,  and  a  fine 
film  Kodak,  determined  to  make  bicycle  regalia 
do  everywhere,  restricted  ourselves  to  baggage 
we  could  carry  on  the  wheel,  and  arranged  our 
living  as  we  went  along  in  the  native  inns  and 
homes. 

|On  a  rare  sail  one  July  morning  we  went 
into  Belfast  Lough.  For  more  than  two  hours 
we  watched  a  panorama  of  such  green  fields 
and  hedges  as  few  countries  can  show.  Off  to 
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the  right  was  Carrickfergns,  where  long  ago 
King  William  landed  in  Ireland  to  give  chase 
to  King  James,  to  overcome  him  finally  at  the 
Boyne.  Off  to  the  left  was  Bangor,  where  a 
while  ago  another  king,  John  Hall,  stepped  up 
into  heaven.  We  tried  to  follow  directions  on 
our  wheels  out  of  Belfast — "aboot  th’  hip  o’ 
th’  hill."  Now  we  coasted  down  the  inclined 
streets  of  an  Antrim  village  through  children 
and  chickens,  and  now  bought  "a  ha’penny’s 
worth"  of  dulse  in  a  shop,  while  the  aged  shop¬ 
keeper  blessed  America  as  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Then  again  we  rested  on  the  roadside  by  great 
peat  bogs,  watched  men  spade,  spread,  stack 
and  cart  away  the  year’s  fuel,  and  chatted  with 
ready  people  who  came  by.  Again  we  lunched 
in  a  primitive  kitchen,  where  the  sta  jro,,  -s 
close,  and  talked  grass,  peat,  rent  and  and- 
lords.  We  made  overtures  to  citizens  in  little 
hamlets  and  were  shown  about  houses, 
"offices,"  and  yards.  We  wandered  out  along 
the  top  of  the  Causeway  cliffs  as  the  darkness 
fell,  over  wastes  of  red  heather  and  coarse 
whin  bushes,  and  once  or  twice  threw  our¬ 
selves  close  to  the  ground  to  escape  being  car¬ 
ried  over  on  the  rocks  or  into  the  sea  by  the 
fiercely  stif^  wind.  We  looked  up  Antrim,  fa¬ 
mous  in  early  Protestantism,  and  threaded  our 
way  through  Ballymena,  where  once  soldiers 
dispersed  a  Presbyterian  Synod,  and  drove 
many  ministers  out  from  parish  and  home. 
We  visited  modern  Ballycastle  and  Portrush, 
beautiful  with  massive  buildings  of  black  stone 
set  in  white  mortar,  and  Kodaked  ancient 
Dunlnce  castle.  We  saw  old  Coleraine  on  the 
Bann,  where  after  the  Ulster  St.  Bartholomew 
of  1164  so  many  fell  by  pestilence.  We  have 
since  appreciated  the  story  of  the  Protestant 
husband  said  to  have  lived  in  this  section  with 
a  Catholic  wife.  A  friend, noticing  on  the 


wall  a  picture  of  William  of  Orange  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  Pope,  asked  the  woman  how  they 
got  along.  She  replied,  "Oh,  we  never  have 
arguments  save  twice  a  year— on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  and  the  12th  of  July  (Boyne  Battle  anni¬ 
versary).  On  the  ’twelfth’  the  old  man  comes 
home  after  celebratin’  and  pulls  down  ‘His 
Holiness’  and  bums  him.  I  never  say  a  word, 
but  I  pawn  King  William— bad  ’cess  to  him — 
and  buy  a  new  picture  of  the  Pope  When  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  comes  around  1  do  the  burnin’ 
and  my  husband  the  pawnin’. " 

Everything  was  new  and  intensely  interest¬ 
ing.  The  cottages,  packed  together  tightly  in 
villages  and  gathered  in  clusters  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  white-washed  and  with  the  broad  chimney 
on  the  end  that  tells  of  tbe  fireplace  within ; 
the  older  thatch  roof  and  the  modem  slate; 
tbe  many  varieties  of  jaunting  oars,  traps  and 
carts ;  the  road  covered  with  people  going  to  or 
coming  from  town,  carrying  great  baskets  or 
pushing  carts  or  wheelbarrows;  the  smooth 
roads,  often  narrow  and  winding  like  shady 
lanes,  set  with  milestones  and  fringed  with  tbe 
greenest  of  hedges;  the  stone-lined  "dake"  on 
which  the  hedge  rests,  with  recessed  portions 
occasionally  to  bold  broken  stone  for  road  ma¬ 
king  ;  the  keepers  breaking  stone,  mending  bad 
places,  or  even  sweeping  the  roads ;  tbe  men 
and  women  sickling  dainty  patches  of  grain, 
or  carrying  grass  in  their  arms  to  a  little  stack ; 
the  country  side  like  a  many-colored  checker¬ 
board  in  its  countless  tiny  fields  of  grass,  oats, 
fiax  and  potatoes;  the  wonderful  wealth  of 
blossoming  climbing  roses  tumbling  over  many 
a  bare  cottage— surely  Ireland  deserves  to  be 
called  “The  Emerald  Isle,  "and  Ulster  must 
he  its  choicest  garden  I 

What  an  honorable  connection  this  little  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  island  has  with  the  outside  world. 
Here  in  Ulster  is  the  home  of  a  distinct  people 
— the  Scotch- Irish  They  have  had  a  large 
share  in  making  our  own  United  States.  They 
poured  over  in  our  formative  period  and  stood 
next  to  the  New  England  Puritans  in  shaping 
our  institutions.  They  wrote  the  first  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  Their  blood  is  found  in 
many  of  our  Presidents.  They  were  in  large 
part  the  pioneers  of  our  Presbyterian  Ohnroh. 
To  them  Macaulay  and  Fronde  give  many 
pages  in  their  great  histories.  They  are  Irish 
only  by  birth.  They  have  little  liking  for  the 


GROUP  NRAR  ARMOT 


history  and  traditions  of  Ireland.  They  know 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  much  better  than  Dub¬ 
lin.  They  love  tbe  history  and  heroes  of  Scot¬ 
land  from  which  long  ago  their  fathers  came. 
They  know  all  John  about  Knox  and  Andrew 
Melville,  revel  in  the  stories  of  Brace  and  Wal- 
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laoe,  repeat  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burus,  and 
cling  to  the  Scotch  dialect.  And  yet  they  are 
not  now  Scotch.  They  have  developed  new 
enthnsiasms  and  traditions  They  love  the 
green  fields  of  Ulster,  think  of  the  Boyne,  Bann 
and  Foyle,  and  kindle  at  the  story  of  Enniskil¬ 
len  and  Londonderry. 

One  who  follows  thonghtf nlly 'the  record  of 
this  people  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclnsion 
that  Ood  planted  and  trained  them  for  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  the  world,  as  originally  he  raised 
np  Israel,  and  since  then  many  another.  His 
overruling  wisdom  is  evident  in  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  of  this  greatest  of  England’s  early  colonies 
was  befriended  by  the  “fassy”  monarch  James 
— the  James  of  our  Common  Version  Bible— 
who  was  not  of  the  mind  that  originates  be¬ 
neficent  enterprises.  His  overrnling  wisdom  is 
seen  in  his  leading  vacillating  James,  who 
stuck  to  nothing  very  long,  to  consistently 
stand  by  this  colony  nntil  it  was  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  destroyed  by  snbseqnent  calamity. 
Hie  overrnling  wisdom  is  shown  again  in  his 
moving  James,  who  was  persecuting  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  bitterly  in  Scotland,  to  foster  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Ulster.  God’s  hand  is  evident, 
again,  in  the  unparalleled  disposition  of  the 
Established  Episcopal  Church  for  the  first  fif¬ 
teen  years  toward  the  Scotch  colonists.  Away 
back  from  1610  to  1625  we  have  an  illustration 
of  church  union  which  would  be  remarkable 
even  now.  How  came  such  a  tolerant  primate 
as  the  famons  Usher  to  be  over  the  Irish  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  the  time?  How  came  it  that 
Echlin,  and  others,  devont  churchmen  were 
moved  to  overlooking  in  the  incoming  Scotch 
clergymen  the  distinction  between  Presbyter 
and  bishop?  How  came  it  that  the  Creed  of 
the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  of  1615  permitted 
Presbyterians  to  retain  their  Presbyterianism 
in  a  state  Episcopal  Chnrch?  How  explain, 
other  than  by  seeing  in  it  God’s  hand  planting 
a  new  people,  that  in  these  years  of  gracious 
tolerance  in  Ulster  the  pressure  of  persecntion 
in  Scotland  was  filling  Ulster  with  the  choicest 
of  Scotch  people?  It  was  not  Scotch  raga¬ 
muffins  who  crossed  the  channel,  but  men  and 
women  willing  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake. 
How  explain  the  rise  of  a  great  revival  in 
Ulster  on  top  of  these  early  years  of  favor  and 
prosperity,  spreading  Presbyterianism  in  Ulster 
over  wide  new  territory  and  founding  it  too 
deeply  to  be  easily  eradicated?  It  was  the 
same  overrnling  wisdom  of  God,  too,  which, 
after  this  secure  planting  exposed  it  to  ruthless 
persecution  from  Prelate  and  Papist.  He 
wanted  very  soon  to  pick  from  Ulster  seed  to 
sow  again  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  South  Africa.  He  was  training  an¬ 
other  people  to  work  with  Pilgrim,  Puritan, 
Huguenot,  Covenanter  and  Dutchman. 

Standing  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Eirkhills 
and  looking  over  the  broad  valley  of  the  Bush, 
a  gentleman  pointed  out  to  ns  the  McKinley 
homstead.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  original 
home  of  the  family  from  which  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  sprang.  He  told  us  the  last  of  the  Irish 
McKinleys  was  executed  in  a  time  of  religions 
persecntion,  breathing  against  his  informer 
portions  of  the  109th  Psalm,  “Let  his  posterity 
be  cut  off:  and  in  the  generation  following  let 
their  name  be  blotted  out.  ’  ’  The  gentleman 
who  told  ns  the  story  claims  himself  to  have 
seen  the  Scripture  fullfiled,  in  that  the  last  of 
the  informer’s  family  was  executed  for  murder 
some  years  ago.  We  wheeled  about  to  the  old 
cottage.  It  is  of  the  most  primitive  type,  with 
deep  thatch  roof,  and  attached  stables,  and 
yard  crowded  with  old  implements,  geese  and 
pigs.  We  went  into  the  kitchen.  A  peat  fire 
was  smouldering  in  the  fireplace  at  the  end, 
where  there  hung  on  rude  cranes,  or  sat  on  the 
ashes,  several  pots  and  kettles.  Two  children 
were  playing  on  the  earthen  fioor  with  bits  of 
peat,  and  peat  smoke  thickened  the  air.  Then 


we  were  shown  the  “sight”  of  the  cottage.  We 
lighted  a  match,  and  in  the  smoked  joist  of  the 
ceiling,  could  follow  easily  the  initials  sup 
posed  to  have  been  cut  there  centuries  ago  by 
one  of  the  President’s  ancestors — ‘  ‘  F.  McK.  ’  ’ 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

“HB  HEALETH  ALL.” 

A.  Pewke  Burgess,  D.D. 

In  an  office  adjoining  my  own  is  located  a 
very  skillful  oculist.  From  morning  till  night 
there  is  a  constant  procession  of  patients,  going 
to  and  fro.  The  waiting-room  is  always  fnll 
of  people,  some  of  whom  have  to  sit  weary 
hoars,  to  take  their  tarn  for  treatment.  A  lady 
whom  1  have  long  known  came  this  morning 
bringing  her  son,  a  fine  lad  of  fourteen,  but 
afflicted  with  stigmatism  from  his  youth  up, 
for  whose  relief  father,  mother,  friends  are 
deeply  anxious.  Again  and  again  he  has  been 
here  for  treatment.  The  affliction  is  mitigated 
but  not  cured;  and  hope  against  hope  nerres 
the  parents  to  untiring  effort  and  sacrifice  for 
his  relief.  They  have  money  and  can  pay  the 
bills.  For  this  they  are  grateful. 

But  as  the  procession  is  kept  np,  day  after 
day,  the  continued  tramp  makes  me  think  of 
many  things  in  the  ragged  history  of  this  suf¬ 
fering  world.  The  procession  illustrates  the 
larger,  uncounted  throng  of  the  world’s  sick 
and  wretched  ones,  who  go  here  and  there, 
sometimes  exhilarated  with  hope,  sometimes 
weighted  with  despair,  in  whom  hope  grows 
fainter  with  every  pilgrimage,  yet  who  catch 
at  any  straw  that  may  keep  them  from  sinking. 

And  then  I  think  of  the  other  multitude  un¬ 
counted,  too  sick  to  move,  too  poor  to  pay,  too 
much  forgotten  and  neglected,  whose  life  is 
desolation  by  day  and  anguish  by  night,  whose 
future  is  darkness  and  whose  fate  is  relentless 
and  cruel.  Looking  at  this  world  wide  and 
age  long  pageant  of  misery,  question  after 
question  arises  in  quick  sncoession :  Did  God 
ordain  the  whole  of  this?  Does  he  willingly 
permit  it  all?  Is  he  pleased  and  glorified  in  it 
all?  Could  he  prevent  it,  and  forever  end  it 
all?  Why  does  he  not?  Has  he  designs  in 
it  all,  too  deep  for  us  to  fathom?  Is  there  a 
discipline,  a  process  in  it  all,  a  “far-off,  divine 
event,”  in  which  he  will  justify  his  ways  to 
men?  Is  all  suffering  just,  and  all  discipline 
needful,  and  all  pain  merciful,  and  all  disap¬ 
pointment  orered  in  the  infinite  plan?  I  think 
of  natural  law,  and  moral  law.  “I  have  sinned, 
and  I  have  suffered,  ”  is,  I  know,  the  language 
of  penitential  anguish.  But  how  can  we  keep 
back  the  refiection  that  we  are  subjects  and  not 
masters  of  law? — that  we  are  under  it,  and  not 
over  it? — and  that  we  do  and  must  suffer  for 
others’  sins,  by  the  unchangeable  natnre  of 
law?  Enviroment — what  is  it,  and  whence? 
and  where  does  it  place  us?  The  “inevitable,” 
how  much,  in  human  life,  does  this  cover? 
And  so,  the  questions  run  on,  toward  limits 
that  are  never  reached,  and  depths  that  are 
never  fathomed. 

The  answer  to  all  such  problems  in  one  of 
two:  Fatality,  Fatherhood.  Fate  is. as  cold  as 
steel,  and  as  hard  and  indexible.  Fitherhood 
is  as  soft  and  warm  as  silk,  as  restful  as 
downy  pillows,  and  as  flexible  as  liberty  and 
love.  To  this  refnge,  then,  will  I  fly,  till 
* '  these  calamities  be  overpast.  ’  ’  Fate  is  sha¬ 
dow,  that  deepens  into  darkness;  Fatherhood 
is  twilight,  melting  into  brightness,  as  dawn 
dissolves  the  shadows  of  night  into  the  fullness 
of  day.  Sight  becomes  blindness,  and  faith  be¬ 
comes  vision.  I  shall  see  as  I  am  seen,  and 
know  as  I  am  known.  When  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away,  that  which  is  perfect 
and  complete  shall  have  been  reached,  not  for 
once,  but  forever.  Unlike  Miss  Proctor’s 
*  ‘  lost  chord,  ’  ’  it  shall  bring  out  of  this  dis¬ 
cordant  jangle  the  finished,  lasting,  ravishing 
harmony. 


“I  sha  1  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  thy 
likeness.  ’  ’  And  so, 

“I  would  rather  walk  with  God  by  faith 
Than  walk  alone  hy  sight; 

I  would  rather  walk  with  him  in  the  dark. 

Than  walk  alone  in  the  light.” 

But  how  do  God’s  purposes  ripen,  and  by 
whom  does  he  heal,  and  what  are  his  instru¬ 
ments,  and  how  long  shall  be  the  delay? 

The  Advent  answers  in  part.  The  Great 
Physician  came  to  the  world-hospital,  and 
brought  healing  to  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the 
blind.  * ‘  He  that  hath  no  money”  may  have  his 
treatment.  “He  healeth  all  onr  diseases. ”  He 
bore  onr  sicknesses,  before  we  were  sick ; 
healed  ns,  before  we  were  wounded ;  sought 
us,  before  we  sought  him  The  Healer  is  by 
every  bed  of  pain,  and  hears  the  cry  of  every 
blind  beggar  by  the  wayside. 

“And  love  hath  yet  her  Olivet, 

And  faith  her  Galilee.” 

In  the  Public  Garden  in  Boston  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  physician  who  first  advocated  the 
use  of  ether  for  the  relief  of  pain.  It  is  in¬ 
scribed  with  this  grateful  tribute:  “Neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain.”  How  many 
eyes  have  gazed  at  this  inscription,  and  filled 
with  tears  Christianity  is  suggested  by  this 
monument.  All  over  its  pages,  all  over  its 
history  is  graven  this  testimony:  “Neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain.  ’  ’  Christianity, 
the  perpetual  incarnation  of  the  Healer  and 
Helper. 

What  is  the  instrument?  What,  but  the 
Chnrch  ?  Dr.  Parker,  the  great  London  preacher 
said,  in  his  religions  daily-of-a-week,  that  the 
Chnrch  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  hospital. 
It  was  a  criticism  on  the  Chnrch.  But  only 
for  this  reason:  that  the  patients  are  those 
who,  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  to 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  said,  “Thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole,  ’  ’  and  who  should  be 
the  administrators  of  healing,  the  nurses  in 
attendance,  are  themselves  the  weak  and  help¬ 
less  patients.  The  Chnrch  is  a  hospital ;  but 
in  it  the  healed  are  to  be,  instrnmentally,  the 
healers ;  the  strong  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak ;  and  those  who  have  been  ministered 
unto  are  to  minister,  in  the  Physician’s 
Name.  And  it  is  a  comfortless  hospital  in 
deed  where  all  are  sick,  and  none  can  help. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  uttered  words 
which  have  come  to  stay,  when  he  said :  ‘  *  The 
greatest  foe  is  the  indifference  of  men  to  one 
another’s  welfare.” 

In  this  metallic,  commercial  age,  it  is  the  un¬ 
measured  scandal  of  the  Church  that  it  can 
coolly  look  upon  the  world’s  misery,  and  say: 
“  I  do  not  see  what  I  have  to  do  with  it.  ’  ’ 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  J,  R.  McGlade  has  removed  from 
Lansing,  la.,  to  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Rev.  R.  L.  Jackson  of  Greenwich  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the  pulpit  of 
Winona,  Minn.,  for  six  months. 

The  Rev.  James  L.  Leeper  D.  D.  for  twelve 
and  a  half  years  pastor  of  Westminster  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  resigning  he  charge. 
During  Dr.  Leeper’ s  pastorate  the  membership 
of  the  church  has  increased  from  about  two 
hundred  to  more  than  four  hundred. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Whiteman  of  Butte,  Mont., 
has  formed  in  his  chnrch  a  Men’s  League.  A 
very  hopeful  work  of  grace  has  been  going  on 
since  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Since  sixteen 
months  ago,  thirty- eight  persons  have  united 
with  the  church,  nearly  all  on  confession  of 
faith.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  all 
departments  of  the  work. 
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MR-.  WARD  S  ELEANOR.* 

The  welcome  Mrs.  Ward’s  last  novel  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  country  will  broaden  and  deepen 
the  more  it  is  read.  To  serious  and  thoughtful 
readers,  who  have  always  formed  a  large  part 
of  Mrs.  Ward’s  following,  the  stronger  and 
more  believing  tone  of  the  book  as  compared 
with  Robert  Elsmere  will  be  gratifying.  From 
an  art  point  of  view  the  sensuous  glories  of 
Italy  shine  in  its  landscape  and  are  delightful 
features  to  linger  on  and  return  to.  Others 
will  seize  eagerly  on  the  book  as  a  brilliant 
discussion  of  the  never  ending  themes  of  Italy 
against  her  oppressors;  of  modern  thought 
against  Rome;  free  thought, democratic  society 
and  democratic  institutions  as  against  their 
critics. 

Mrs.  Ward  cannot  be  said  to  present  the  case 
thoroughly  on  any  of  these  points.  To  have 
done  so  would  have  spoiled  the  romance.  Bat 
she  chooses  her  knights  appellant  well  on  both 
sides.  They  are  masters  in  the  art  of  thrust 
and  defence.  Rome  and  its  system  of  authority 
can  say  little  for  itself  that  is  more  persuasive 
than  comes  out  in  this  book  and  comes  out  as 
for  a  lost  cause. 

The  beauty  of  it  is  that  it  is  brought  out 
not  at  all  after  the  Marie  Oorelli  fashion,  nor 
with  Protestant  antagonism,  but  from  the  lips 
of  priests,  prelates  and  believers  in  the  Italy 
where  these  theories  of  life  grew  up,  whose  art 
and  atmosphere,  whose  ruins  and  whose  his¬ 
tory,  have  been  supposed  to  draw  the  world 
with  some  mysterious  potency  in  Rome’s  way. 

Young  Italy,  however,  never  committed  her 
cause  to  an  advocate  more  able  to  maintain  it, 
while,  as  has  been  intimated,  it  is  gratifying 
to  observe  in  the  religious  atmosphere,  im¬ 
pressions  and  outcome  of  the  book  a  far  healthier 
and  more  assured  basis  of  hope  and  confldence 
than  we  have  to  stand  on  in  Robert  Elsmere. 

All  this,  however  important  in  the  final  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  book,  comes  in  only  as  the  back¬ 
ground  and  perspective  against  which  the 
movements  and  relations  of  the  drama  are  seen. 
Our  first  concern  is  with  the  characters  in  the 
romance,  what  they  are  doing  and  how  they 
do  it.  They  are  rather  numerous,  though  the 
story  is  held  solidly  together,  in  clear,  simple, 
unconfused  unity,  by  the  few  and  exceptionally 
strong  characters  who  carry  with  them  th^ 
clues  of  the  story. 

The  permanent  characters  in  the  romance 
are  three,  and  they  are  all  introduced  in  the 
first  chapter,  Eleanor,  Manisty  and  Lucy 
Foster,  the  charming  New  England  girl,  the 
first  of  her  kind  in  English  literature  we  feel 
any  interest  in  as  drawn  really  true  to  her 
class;  with  the  flavor  of  her  country  in  her; 
in  make  and  mind,  in  drees  and  manner,  a  Pu¬ 
ritan  daughter  worthy  of  her  New  England 
stock,  presented  without  apology  and  without 
patronage  and  left  to  win  her  way,  as  she  was 
sure  to  do  from  the  first.  Uncle  Ben,  too, 
is  simply  perfect  Manisty  is  strong  but  on 
the  whole  repellent,  one  of  those  men  of  note 
whose  “Olympian  bead’’  the  world  loves  to 
have  painted;  a  grand  bead  “begun  by  David 
and  finished  by  Rembrandt.  ’  ’  He  had  been  in 
the  British  ministry  as  a  Liberal,  but  took 
himself  off  in  some  fit  of  spleen.  He  had  made 
speeches  that  were  read,  visited  this  country 
and  was  received  everywhere  as  a  man  of  power 
and  distinction.  But  he  is  hopelessly  out  of 
tune  with  his  party  and  liberalism  generally, 
and  keeping  up  a  kind  of  low  growl  with  the 
Tories.  He  is  at  work  on  a  book,  destined 
never  to  be  finished,  but  which  is  intended 
to  give  some  kind  of  consistent  expression  to 
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his  creed  of  discontent,  and  vindicate  what  we 
should  call  in  this  country  a  “sore  head’’  and 
his  politics. 

Eleanor  is  a  superb  woman,  with  great 
wealth  of  womanly  endowment,  drawn  in  the 
mysterious  power  of  a  beauty  which  lies  in 
the  whole  make  up,  rather  than  perfect  fea¬ 
tures  or  elements,  and  which  is  as  much  the 
grace  of  wisdom  within  as  the  impression  of 
form  or  color  in  the  eye.  Her  history  had  been 
tragic.  Wedded  to  a  brutal  husband  who  in  a 
fit  of  mania  threw  her  baby  out  of  the  window 
and  soon '  after  followed  into  the  land  of  sha¬ 
dows,  she  was  widow  and  alone  in  the  world. 

Manisty,  her  cousin,  calls  her  to  help  him 
as  secretary  with  his  book,  and  she  proves  in 
that  work  perhaps  the  saner  of  the  two,  though 
with  her  wounded  heart  and  loving  nature,  she 
falls  the  victim  of  the  relation  and  with  her 
secret  buriei  in  her  heart  dreams  of  an  ulti¬ 
mate  union  with  her  cousin,  to  which  he  took 
no  single  step  and  of  which  he  had  no  single 
thought. 

This  is  the  situation  to  which  Lucy  Fos¬ 
ter  is  introduced  in  the  first  chapter,  some¬ 
what  raw,  shy  and  awkward,  her  clothes,  the 
product  of  her  own  needle  and  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  dressmaker  (the  protest  of  her  Boston 
cousins),  but  with  that  marvelous  self-poise 
and  capacity  for  self-adjustment  which  has 
made  American  women  famous  the  world  over, 
and  glowing  in  the  beauty  of  a  Puritan  maiden¬ 
hood  and  Puritan  character  which  the  generous 
and  discerning  eye  of  Eleanor  does  not  fail 
to  see  at  once,  while  Manisty,  frompish  and 
grumpy  in  his  selfish  spleens,  sulks  off  to  his 
smohing-room  to  get  away  from  the  girl  for 
whose  hand  a  few  months  later  he  would  give 
his  life. 

But  the  heroine  of  the  story  is  Eleanor, 
not  Lucy.  The  tragedy  of  it  lies  in  the  re¬ 
lation  between  them,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
effective  for  the  devoted  affection  which  unites 
the  two  women  and  lays  open  to  them  both  the 
secrets  of  each  other’s  hearts.  There  are  no 
cruel  charges  of  betrayal  anywhere.  Eleanor 
has  absolutely  no  claim  on  Manisty,  except 
the  eternal  claim  of  a  woman’s  heart  for  love. 
Lucy  subdues  everything  about  her,  except 
the  most  secret  chamber  of  her  own  breast, 
to  a  more  than  Puritan  self-control.  Mrs  Ward’s 
art  in  the  story  is  to  untie  the  knot  thus 
formed.  Eleanor  dies,  not  of  broken  heart, 
but  of  a  disease  long  seated,  and  dies  happy, 
fortified  and  inspired  by  the  noble  and  gener¬ 
ous  control  of  herself. 

Mrs.  Ward’s  part  in  the  untangling  of  these 
coils  we  must  leave  to  our  readers  to  work 
out  and  enjoy  for  themselves. 

The  thread  of  her  story  leads  off  into  a  great 
variety  of  scenes  and  into  companies  of  high 
interest.  The  theme  changes  from  chapter  to 
chapter  and  sometimes  from  page  to  page  On 
one,  Rome  pleads  her  cause  with  the  persuasive 
art  of  her  most  gifted  and  highly  bred  apolo¬ 
gists.  On  the  next  “  Young  Italy, ’’ and  with 
it  the  young  world,  comes  to  the  front.  While 
around  and  over  all  pour  down  continually  the 
cbarm,  blandishment  and  illusion  of  the  great 
magician,  Italy  herself. 

We  have  spoken  only  of  the  three  leading 
characters.  Mr.s.  Ward's  genius  is  not  so  im¬ 
poverished  as  to  have  invented  for  us  no  more. 
Father  Benecke  is  a  noble  creation,  we  can¬ 
not  avoid  the  impression  that  in  this  excom¬ 
municated  priest  of  Rome  and  Old  Oatholio 
father,  Mrs.  Ward  intends  to  give  ns  something 
like  a  final  word  on  the  religions  questions 
which  are  now  agitating  the  world  and  as  to 
which  we  could  wish  that  she  had  always  spo¬ 
ken  as  hopefully  as  by  the  lips  of  this  Old 
Oatholio  father.  The  Contessa  Guerrini  in 
her  villa  near  Orvieto  is  a  noble  revelation  of 
an  Italian  woman. 

The  plot  is  not  lacking  in  variety.  It  has 


one  scene  in  it  which  can  hardly  be  matched 
this  side  the  mad  scene  in  Jane  Eyre,  while 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  breezy  than 
“Reggie”  or  richer  in  the  quality  of  well  sea¬ 
soned  dignified  grace  than  the  old  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Rome. 


BooK  Notes 


Under  the  very  attractive  title  of  The  Friendly 
Year,  the  Rev.  George  Sidney  Webster,  pastor 
of  the  Ohnroh  of  the  Covenant,  has  published  a 
Year-Book  of  literary  selections;  “Ohosen  and 
Arranged  from  the  Works  of  Henry  van  Dyke.” 
The  selections  make  a  very  interesting  charac¬ 
teristic  compilation  unlike  any  we  have  seen 
in  its  time.  There  is  a  certain  gentle  wisdom 
and  bright  sobriety  in  Dr.  van  Dyke  which 
adapts  his  works  to  this  use.  Each  selection  is 
referred  back  to  its  page  in  the  volume  from 
which  it  comes.  ( Scribner ’ts.  |1.25. 

A  very  different  purpose  controlled  the  selec¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cook  in  Practical 
Portions  for  the  Prayer  Life.  It  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  * '  thoughts  on  prayer  for  each  day  of 
the  year,  ’  ’  collected  from  the  writings  of  over 
sixty  eminent  Christian  men  and  women, 
noted  for  their  faith  and  gifts  in  prayer. 
These  writers  record  in  this  compilation  what 
they  have  learned  in  their  own  experience. 
Each  selection  is  prefaced  with  a  passage  of 
Scripture  which  gives  the  keynote  of  it. 
(Revell.  11.26.) 

The  Myths  and  Fables  of  To-day,  by  Samuel 
Adams  Drake;  illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Mer¬ 
rill.  Mr.  Drake’s  publications  have  now 
grown  into  a  library  of  twenty  volumes.  He 
has  written  on  American  history  in  all  forms 
and  even  betaken  himself  to  New  England  his¬ 
toric  Legends  and  Folk  Lore.  We  can  imagine 
him  turning  from  the  much  abused  time  of  the 
witches  and  witchcraft,  to  this  much  vaunted 
age  of  reason,  with  a  sly  smile  on  his  lips,  as 
he  proceeds  to  draw  back  the  curtain  from  the 
bold  face  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  reveal 
.some  of  its  occult  practices  and  mysticisms,  in¬ 
troducing  what  he  has  to  .say  with  very  neat 
citation  from  what  Paul  said  to  the  Athenians 
on  Mars  Hill,  “Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive 
that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitions.  ” 
Now  this  is  pat  for  Mr.  Drake’s  purpose,  and 
very  witty,  though  he  has  been  misled  by  the 
authorized  translation,  which  makes  Paul  slap 
the  Athenians  in  the  face  in  his  first  word,  a 
thing  he  never  did,  but  on  the  contrary,  opened 
most  adroitly  with  a  compliment  on  their  “be¬ 
ing  very  much  devoted  to  tbs  worship  of  the 
gods”  Mr.  Drake  has,  however,  his  text  and 
the  sermon  preached  on  it  is  most  amusing. 
He  brings  out  a  budget  of  uncanny  beliefs  and 
occult  practices  which  survive  in  the  land  by 
their  own  vigor  aud  wholly  independent  of  the 
greatest  superstition  of  all  the  ages — spiritual¬ 
ism.  It  is  a  book  of  great  entertainment  and 
some  surprises.  (Boston,  Lee  and  Shepard. 
11.50. ) 

Great  Battles  of' the  World,  by  Stephen  Orane; 
illustrated  by  John  Sloan.  The  battles  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  volume  owe  their  selec¬ 
tion  not  so  much  to  their  critical  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  for  their  “pictnr- 
esque  and  theatric  qualities,”  the  fire,  fury  and 
passion  of  the  combat  which  roused  the  author 
of  the  Red  Badge  of  Courage  to  put  forth  the 
highest  power  of  his  force.  (Philadelphia, 

Lippincott.  11.60. ) - Wounds  in  the  Rain  is 

a  volume  of  shorter  War  Stories  also  by  Stephen 
Crane.  The  stories  come  from  all  over  the  field 
of  the  late  war  and  are  collected  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  magazines  and  other  sources  where  they 
were  first  published  last  year  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  They  are  vividly  written  in  Mr.  Crane’s 
well  known  realistic  style.  (Stokes.  $1.60.) 
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Cupid's  Garden,  by  Ellen  Thomycroft  Fowler. 
While  Miss  Fowler’s  short  stories,  published 
%  first  in  1897,  are  bright  and  in  a  somewhat 
original  vein,  they  do  not  show  the  ability 
of  her  longer  novels.  In  a  long  preface  to  this 
book,  the  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  she  is 
eminently  fitted  to  write  the  short  story  which 
our  hurrying  modem  life  demands.  If  “the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  ’  ’  the 
‘ '  proof  of  a  story  is  in  the  reading,  ’  ’  and  we 
do  not  think  Miss  Fowler  is  at  her  best  in  this 
volume.  She  looks  at  love  and  marriage  from 
many  standpoints  and  many  ages.  Many  of  her 
view -points  are  novel,  and  her  studies  of  an  old 
theme  are  somewhat  original.  (Appleton. 
$1.60.) 

The  Making  of  a  Missionary,  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge.  Although  Miss  Yonge  is  in  her  sev¬ 
enty-eighth  year,  her  natural  force  does  not 
seem  to  be  abated,  nor  her  interest  in  present 
day  events  diminished.  This  last  book  tells 
the  story  of  a  boy  who  early  in  hie  teens  heard 
a  missionary  address  which  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  mission  field.  Although  from  time  to 
time  other  interests  came  up,  a  desire  to  be  a 
missionary  was  the  dominating  purpose  and  in 
time  he,  grown  to  man’s  estate,  finds  himself 
on  the  mission  ground  of  North  China.  Miss 
Yonge’s  desire  in  this  book  is  “to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  purpose  of  self-devotion  and 
what  it  may  lead  to,  when  once  the  seed,  how¬ 
ever  small,  has  been  planted.”  (Whittaker. 
$1.) 

Jn  the  Hands  of  the  Care  Ihrellers,  by  Qeorge 
A.  Henty.  Another  good  rousing  story  by  the 
master  of  telling  stories  tor  boys.  This  time 
his  readers  are  taken  to  Mexico,  and  among  the 
Indians  lying  on  her  borders.  It  is  a  healthy 
story  of  adventure  and  will  find  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  from  the  boys.  (Harper’s.  $1.) 

Fortune's  Boats,  by  “Barbara  Yechton. ’’ 
Miss  Krause  under  the  “nom  de  plume”  of 
Barbara  Yechton,  for  some  time  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  The  Churchman,  has  in  this  book 
introduced  us  to  more  of  her  high  bred, 
high  spirited  and  refined  young  women,  and 
woven  an  interesting  and  highly  readable  story 
of  their  lives  and  lovers.  Respectable  poverty 
always  looks  at  its  best  at  her  hands,  and 
other  things  than  money  and  gay  society  are 
are  attractive,  and  worth  while.  She  sets  a 
high  standard  in  living.  (Houghton,  Mifflin. 
$1.60.) 

Jn  Alfred’s  Days,  by  Paul  Creswick.  This 
story,  following  In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  comes  appropriately  in  the  one  thous¬ 
andth  year  since  his  death.  It  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  more  or  less  imaginary,  still  the 
main  points  are  correctly  stated,  and  one  lays 
down  the  book  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  lived 
with  Alfred,  fought  his  battles  with  the  Danes, 
lived  his  home  life,  known  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  followed  the  “Great  Alfred’’  as  hav¬ 
ing  at  last  driven  out  his  enemies,  he  brings 
his  land  to  a  condition  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
that  he,  true  to  his  last  words,  had  “lived  his 
life  worthily. ’’  (Dntton.  $1.50.) 

Pretty  I^olly  Ihrkins,  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson. 
Were  this  world  tenanted  by  such  phenomenally 
perfect  people  as  surround  the  heroine  of  this 
book,  no  doubt  just  such  a  story  as  this  would 
be  true.  But  in  real  life  everything  does  not 
“turn  out”  just  as  we  want  it  to  Sick  people 
do  not  get  well  to  order.  Nurses  are  not  angels 
in  disguise.  Cooks  do  not  always  provide  the 
most  appetizing  meals  Uncles  from  India  do 
not  always  appear  at  jnst  the  right  time, 
bringing  baskets  of  every  kind  of  fruit,  which 
has  never  been  known  to  be  in  market  at  the 
same  time,  and  leave  horses  and  traps  and 
skilled  boy  drivers  for  the  little  girls’  use. 
Country  girls  are  not  generally  picked  up  by 
summer  boarders  at  the  farm  house,  carried  off 
to  New  York,  treated  like  daughters  of  the 


family,  dressed  and  carried  to  the  Waldorf,  the 
opera  and  so  on.  That  is  fairy  land,  not  the 
land  sensible  boys  and  girls  live  in.  (The  Cen¬ 
tury  Company.  $1.50. ) 

Recollections  of  a  Missionary  in  the  Great  West, 

by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  Mr.  Brady,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Pennslyvania  since  1895,  has  written 
a  most  entertaining  series  of  anecdotes  concern¬ 
ing  his  life  in  the  Great  West.  He  has  touched 
upon  every  side  of  his  experience  and  the 
“Recollections”  hang  together  in  a  very  clever 
way,  each  one  apparently  being  recalled  by  the 
preceding  one.  There  is  of  course  no  order’or 
method  in  such  an  arrangement,  for  “grave 
and  gay,  sombre  and  severe”  are  all  mixed  up 
together,  but  the  result  is  a  graphic  description 
of  the  varied  experience  of  a  man  who  had 
preached  and  ministered  to  a  parish  extending 
over  Missouri,  Colorado  and  Kansas.  (Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  $1.25.) 

Lucid  Intervals,  by  Edward  Sanford  Martin. 
Mr.  Martin  strikes  ns  as  a  mao  who  has  not 
only  Lucid  Intervals,  but  is  lucid  all  the  time. 
These  charming  essays  are  particularly  sane  and 
level-headed,  and  although  he  has  taken  for  his 
subjects  such  familiar  topics  as  Children, 
Husbands  and  Wives,  Riches,  Education,  etc., 
he  has  treated  them  in  a  very  entertaining  and 
instructive  manner.  He  does  not  look  upon 
the  world  of  men  and  things  in  the  blase  man¬ 
ner  of  The  Idler,  but  sees  the  bright  and  best 
side  of  life  and  spurs  one  on  to  discover  the 
best  there  is  in  him  The  illustrations  of  the 
book  are  charming.  (Harper’s.  $1.50.) 

Marred  in  Making,  by  Baroness  von  Hntten. 
A  story  which  opens  in  a  death  chamber  and 
ends  in  a  suicide,  pausing  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes  to  describe  a  girl  with  no  moral  back¬ 
bone,  who  lies  from  preference  and  deliberately 
schemes  to  deceive  all  her  friends,  is  not  a 
healthy  book  for  any  one  to  read.  The  heroine 
is  depicted  as  being  perfectly  frank  with  her 
self,  and  even  merciless  in  her  judgments  of 
herself, 'and  is  perhaps  fascinating  at  times. 
Heredity  is  made  responsible  for  some  of  her 
antics,  she  being  the  child  of  a  lying,  godless 
father,  and  a  weak  mother.  The  one  healthy 
character  in  the  book  is  Uncle  Peter.  The 
heroine’s  loveless  marriage  with  an  Italian 
Count  is  ignored.  At  the  point  of  leaving 
her  husband  and  eloping  with  a  previous  lover, 
her  courage  fails  and  she  commits  suicide.  Cui 
bonof  (Lippincott.  $1.25  ) 

The  Sign  of  the  Seven  Sins,  by  William  le 
Quenx.  This  story  carries  the  reader  to  Monte 
Carlo,  where  he  watches  for  awhile  the  gaming 
and  is  introduced  to  a  number  of  characters 
more  or  less  shady.  The  heroine  of  the  book 
is  an  unlovely  person  and  her  escapades  are  not 
womanly  to  say  the  least,  although  she  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  right'a  wrong.  There  is  more  or  less 
mystery  in  the  plot,  but  on  the  whole  the  story 
is  not  up  to  a  high  standard.  (Lippincott. 
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The  Gateless  Barrier,  by  Lucas  Malet.  Charles 
Kingsley’s  danghter  has  presented  us  in  this 
story  with  a  new  form  of  love,  love  between 
a  robust,  very  much  alive  Englishman  and  a 
ghost.  She  leaves  her  coffln  o’  nights,  wanders 
with  him  through  the  grounds  of  his  estate, 
plays  upon  the  little  spinet  of  her  girlhood,  lit¬ 
tle  by  little  grows  less  of  a  ghost,  gradually 
begins  to  cast  a  shadow,  to  step  upon  the 
ground  where  before  she  seemed  to  float,  at 
last  is  carried  against  her  will  out  of  the  room 
she  had  haunted  for  many  years  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room  of  the  house,  food  is  set  before  her, 
as  the  final  proof  that  she  had  passed  from 
gbostdom  into  a  mortal  life,  that  hungered 
and  thirsted — in  other  words  be  reincarnated. 
But  now  she  rebels,  declaring  it  would  be  sin, 
and  bids  him  leave  her,  saying  she  would  pass 
on  to  a  life  where  the  lover  should  join  her. 


and  where  they  should  be  one.  The  supemat- 
uralism  of  the  story  will  interest  some,  and  the 
romance  others.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50.) 

Odeyne’s  Marriage,  by  E.  Everett  Green. 
This  book  is  a  more  than  usually  good  story  of 
the  married  life  led  by  a  woman  who,  having 
been  well  trained  in  a  simple  rectory  in  Eng¬ 
land,  goes  into  a  home  entirely  different  in  its 
aims  and  ways  of  life.  She  carries  her  princi¬ 
ples  with  her  and  leads  her  husband,  who  is 
inclined  to  indifference  in  religious  matters,  to 
take  a  firm  stand  among  his  companions.  He 
goes  through  many  an  experience  before  he 
finds  his  true  self.  The  story  of  his  gambling, 
flight  from  home  and  flnal  return  is  well  told. 
Odeyne  is  noble  throughout  and  her  marriage  a 
success.  (Dntton.  $1.50.) 

Foes  in  Law,  by  Rhoda  Broughton.  In  spite 
of  her  sixty  years,  Miss  Broughton  still  contin¬ 
ues  to  send  out  her  lively  books.  The  latest 
is  very  much  in  the  manner  of  her  earlier 
stories,  and  those  readers  who  enjoyed  Com¬ 
eth  Up  as  a  Flower,  Not  Wisely  but  Too 
Well,  etc.,  will  like  her  latest  story,  which 
deals  with  a  marriage  in  which  there  is  al¬ 
together  too  much  “law  kin.”  (Macmillan. 
$1.50  ) 


Literary  Notes 


An  account  of  the  life,  services  and  sacrifices 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Simoox,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hodge 
and  Dr.  Taylor  and  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  who  suffered  martyrdom  July 
1  and  June  30  at  Paotingfn,  China,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  an  early  date  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  O. 
Kettler,  President  of  Grove  City  College,  Grove 
City,  Pa.  The  story  is  one  that  will  touch 
deeply  the  heart  of  Christians  in  all  branches 
of  the  Church. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Sabbath  Alliance,  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  last  June,  and  a  summary  then 
given  in  these  pages,  has  now  been  issued  in  a 
neat  pamphlet.  The  Treasurer,  Mrs  Frank  R. 
Van  Nest,  makes  an  appeal  for  gifts  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  literature  of  the  Alliance  and  to 
aid  in  its  general  work. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  (American 
Branch)  has  engaged  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peloubet  to 
issue  a  Teacher’s  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  complete  in  ten  volumes.  The 
first,  on  Matthew,  will  be  published  this 
month.  ($1.25  per  volume  ) 

The  Macmillans  have  met  the  demand  for  a 
more  inexpensive  edition  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Mabie’s  Shakespeare  with  a  new  and  cheaper 
edition  with  the  same  text,  illustrations,  paper 
and  type,  but  bound  more  simply.  ($3.50. ) 

Volume  IV.  of  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart’s 
American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries, 
Welding  the  Nation,  will  be  ready  in  April. 
Volume  III.  on  National  Expansion  is  jnst  out. 

Sir  John  Tenniel  has  retired  from  the  staff 
of  Punch  and  is  preparing  a  volume  of  Remi¬ 
niscences,  which  should  be  uncommonly  good 
reading. 

The  mid-winter  Century  is  a  striking  number 
with  among  other  things  the  Number  I.  of  a 
series  by  Jonas  Stadling  on  a  Tour  through  Si¬ 
beria  in  search  of  Andr~e,  or  People  at  the  Top 
of  the  World.  The  other  wintry  example  in 
the  number  is  Four  Mid-winter  Scenes  in  New 
York,  from  pastels  by  Everett  Sqinn. 

The  Atlantic  tor  February  has  an  article  of 
Reminiscences  of  Huxley  by  John  Fiske,  who 
had  unusual  opportunities  of  seeing  him  at  his 
home  and  has  given  a  remarkably  life-like  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  naturalist. 

The  Woman’s  Ho'ne  Companion  for  March 
will  contain  a  short  story  by  Bret  Harte,  The 
Goddess  of  Excelsior,  which  is  said  to  be  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  marked  with  his  old 
time  vigor. 

The  great  and  immediate  success  of  Tlte 
World’s  Work  is  one  of  the  phenomenal  events 
of  the  publishing  business.  The  February 
number  is  eminently  characteristic. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  opens  the  February 
number  of  Good  Housekeeping  with  a  sensible 
and  readable  article  on  Housekeeping  for  peo¬ 
ple  of  moderate  means. 
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The  Relig'ious 
Press 

The  Presbyterian  recently  touched  npon  a 
snbject  of  general  ^interest  to  the  Church  at 
this  time: 

We  are  sorry  so  little  interest  has  been  shown 
by  oar  large  and  wealthy  Ohnroh  in  the  Twen> 
tieth  Century  Fund.  Oar  commietee  has  made 
its  appeal  and  there  is  yet  time  to  redeem  oar 
credit,  bat  it  will  require  prompt  and  generoas 
action  if  the  movement  is  not  to  end  in  failure. 
As  a  Btimalas,  consider  what  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Charch  of  Great  Britain  has  accom¬ 
plished.  It  has  now  in  hand  $8,000,000  of  the 
$20, 000, 00  >,  which  it  started  oat  to  raise.  It 
may  not  reach  the  high  mark  proposed,  bat  the 
returns  thus  far  are  greatly  to  its  credit  and 
will  enable  it  to  enlarge  permanently  its  sphere 
of  usefalness.  The  Methodists  in  the  United 
States  are  poshing  their  plans  for  handsome 
contributions  to  their  Twentieth  Century 
Fond,  and  the  outlook  seems  promising.  Why 
should  we  not  fall  into  line?  We  have  the 
ability  to  do  great  things  for  the  Lord  in  this 
way.  _ 

The  Intelligencer  writes  of  the  just  cele¬ 
brated  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor — the  initial  organization  dating 
from  the  charch  of  Dr.  F.  £.  Clark,  Portland, 
Me.,  February  2,  1881.  Raising  the  question, 
What  is  to  be  its  future?  our  contemporary 
continues : 

Will  it  as  many  a  previous  awakening  of 
Church  activity  burn  itself  out,  lose  its  vital¬ 
ity,  or  be  wrecked  by  unwise  leadership  and 
diversion  from  the  high  ideals  which  have 
given  it  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  young? 
Thus  far  the  firm  hand  of  its  founder —  vho 
builded  better  than  he  knew — has  kept  in  safe 
and  mainly  wise  lines  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  and  despite  here  and  there  a  failure 
made  this  organization  a  most  helpful  adjunct 
of  the  Charch.  However  the  careful  observer 
cannot  fail  to  see  tendencies  in  this  wonder¬ 
fully  successful  movement  which  needed  to  be 
guarded  against  if  its  influence  shall  continue 
to  be  helpful.  There  is  danger  to  the  cause  in 
the  reaction  that  is  sure  to  come  when  the  im¬ 
petus  derived  from  rapid  growth,  imposing 
numbers  and  mammoth  conventions,  shall  no 
longer  be  felt.  An  element  of  instruction 
must  supplement  enthusiasm  if  permanent  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  gained.  The  experience  of 
many  churches  with  their  Endeavor  Societies 
proves  the  possibility  of  a  breach  between  the 
Society  and  the  Charch,  despite  the  pledge, 
and  the  avowed  aim  of  the  Society  to  be  a 
helper  in  all  the  work  of  the  Church.  The 
tendency  to  put  the  Society  first,  and  regard 
its  meetings  and  methods  superior  in  value 
and  importance  to  the  regular  services,  is  nat¬ 
ural,  aud  when  the  leaven  of  pride  and  youth¬ 
ful  confidence  are  injected  the  rightful  rela¬ 
tion  of  Charch  and  Society  is  reversed,  friction 
ensues  and  injury  rather  than  benefit  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  very  obligation  to  take  some  part  in 
the  meetings  may  become  a  snare,  since  it  may 
lead  to  saying  and  doing  what  ought  to  be, 
rather  than  what  is  felt.  A  further  danger 
lies  in  the  preponderance  of  girls  over  boys,  of 
women  over  men  in  the  membership:  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  has  called  for  and  led  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  societies  for  men,  and  a  still  farther 
lowering  of  male  membership  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  quotes  “Huxley’s 
Tribute  to  the  Bible,’’  explaining  that  Lord 
Avebury  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  made  an  address 
recently  before  the  Anthropological  Institute 
in  London,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  said  that 
the  late  Professor  Huxley  once  explained  his 
attitude  to  the  Bible  at  a  meeting  of  the 
School  Board,  thus: 

I  have  been  seriously  perplexed  to  know  by 
what  practical  measures  the  religious  feeling, 
which  is  the  essential  basis  of  conduct,  was  to 
be  kept  up,  in  the  present  utterly  chaotic  state 
of  opinion  on  these  matters,  without  the  use  of 
the  Bible.  Take  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  make 
the  severest  deductions  which  fair  criticism 
can  dictate  for  shortcomings  and  positive 
errors;  eliminate,  as  a  sensible  lay  teacher 
would  do  if  left  to  himself,  all  that  it  is  not 


desirable  for  children  to  occupy  themselves 
with,  and  there  still  remains  in  this  old  litera¬ 
ture  a  vast  residuum  of  moral  beauty  and 
grandeur.  And  then  consider  the  great  histor¬ 
ical  fact  that  for  three  centuries  this  book  has 
been  woven  into  the  life  of  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest  in  English  history ;  that  it  has  become 
the  national  epic  of  Britain,  and  is  as  familiar 
to  noble  and  simple,  from  John  o’  Groat’s 
House  to  Land’s  End,  as  Dante  and  Tasso  were 
once  to  Italians;  that  it  is  written  in  the 
noblest  and  purest  English,  and  abounds  in  ex¬ 
quisite  beauties  of  mere  literary  form ;  and, 
finally,  that  it  forbids  the  veriest  hind  who 
never  left  his  village  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  other  countries  and  other  civiliza¬ 
tions,  and  of  a  great  past,  stretching  back  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  oldest  nations  in  the 
world.  By  the  study  of  what  other  book  could 
children  be  so  much  humanized  and  made  to 
feel  that  each  figure  in  that  vast  historical  pro¬ 
cession  fills,  like  themselves,  but  a  momentary 
space  in  the  interval  between  two  eternities, 
and  earns  the  blessings  or  the  curses  of  all 
time,  according  to  its  effort  to  do  good  and 
hate  evil,  even  as  they  also  are  earning  their 
payment  for  their  work?” 


The  Baptist  Commonwealth  promptly  sup¬ 
ports  the  Address  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  formulated  by  officers  of  it 
Home  Mission  Society  touching  the  proposed 
or  feared  mingling  of  religions  matters  with 
those  of  the  state  in  the  government  of  the 
Philippines— a  matter  which  has  also  engaged 
the  attention  of  Methodist  Episcopal  represen¬ 
tatives.  Our  Philadelphia  contemporary  says: 

The  general  public  will  not  have  failed  to 
notice  that  the  Philippine  commission  proposes 
to  give  in  its  formulated  system  of  government 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  certain  privileges 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  Judge 
Taft,  the  chairman,  says  that  such  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  officials  is  only 
partial  and  can  be  terminated  at  any  time. 
But  the  people  of  our  land  will  not  forget  the 
story  of  the  camel  and  the  peasant.  The  for¬ 
mer  only  asked  permission  to  put  his  head  in 
at  the  door,  which  being  granted  he  soon 
crowded  in  the  whole  of  his  ungainly  body. 
The  disposition  will  not  be  wanting  to  do  tbe 
same  in  the  present  case  if  history  is  at  all  to 
be  credited  The  Filipinos  are  much  nearer 
right  in  this  matter  than  are  Judge  Taft  and 
his  commission  Moreover,  they  and  not  these 
are  in  accord  with  the  instructions  given  to  the 
commission  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  these  issued  April  7,  19(X),  the 
President  says:  “That  no  form  of  religion  and 
no  ministers  of  religion  shall  be  forced  upon 
any  community  or  npon  any  citizens  of  the 
islands ;  that  upon  the  other  hand  no  minister 
of  religion  shall  be  interfered  with  or  molested 
in  following  his  calling,  and  that  the  separa¬ 
tion  between  state  and  Ohurch  shall  be  real, 
entire  and  absolute”  This  we  understand  is 
the  President’s  answer  to  the  address.  It 
ought  to  settle  the  matter.  This  is  the  only 
principle  that  can  be  observer^,  and  the  only 
principle  that  our  people  will  accept  Whether 
at  home  or  in  the  Philippines  there  must  be 
absolute  separation  between  Church  and  state, 
and  Judge  Taft  cannot  be  too  prompt  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fact  and  adjusting  himself  thereto. 

“  CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  TABLE.  ” 

John  Inglesant. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Roman  charch  owes 
its  vitality  and  its  spread  largely  to  its  intense 
dogmatism,  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  against 
using  this  as  an  argument  for  the  culture  and 
propagation  of  dogma  The  dogmatic  move¬ 
ment  unquestionably  carries  with  it  power  and 
commands  success.  But  what  about  the  re¬ 
minder,  “Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts”?  The  fin¬ 
est  types  of  courage  and  faith  are  often  devel¬ 
oped  in  resisting  the  temptation  to  make  our 
thinking  easy  and  acceptable  by  merging  it 
into  tbe  formulas  of  dogmatism. 

“Reason  and  thought  grow  tired,”  says 
Amiel,  “like  muscles  and  nerves.  They  must 
have  their  sleep  and  this  is  the  relapse  into  tbe 
tradition  of  childhood,  the  common  hope.  It 
takes  so  much  effort  to  maintain  oneself  in  an 
exceptional  point  of  view,  that  one  falls  back 
into  prejudice  by  pure  exhaustion,  just  as  the 


man  who  stands  indefinitely,  always  ends  by 
sinking  to  the  ground  and  reassuming  the  hori¬ 
zontal  position.  ” 


That  was  a  definite  and  vertebrate  creed 
which  Jonah  held:  “Tet  forty  days  and  Nine¬ 
veh  shall  be  overthrown!”  And  it  resembled 
the  other  traditional  creeds  in  this,  that  its 
definiteness  was  without  divine  warrant,  for 
nowhere  bad  Jonah  been  told  that  God  had 
placed  a  forty-day  limit  on  the  permissibility 
of  Nineveh’s  repentance.  What  staggered  the 
prophet  was  not  tbe  greatness  of  Nineveh. 
The  fact  that  there  were  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  persons  there  who 
could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  excited  in  him  no  pity.  Tbe  reason 
why  be  sulked  was  because  the  divine  admin¬ 
istration  was,  in  his  opinion,  so  “  molluscous.  ” 
Tbe  prophet  wanted  to  preach  a  definite 
dogma  of  damnation  and  see  it  immediately 
fulfilled.  It  was  the  mercifulness  of  God,  act¬ 
ing  as  a  foil  to  this,  that  made  him  refractory. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Gospel  will 
not  prevail  or  Missions  succeed  unless  the  mis¬ 
sionary  is  “anchored  to  an  iron  creed.”  Tbe 
sepulchral  ory  of  harsh  dogmatism  which 
Jonah  raised  in  the  streets  of  Nineveh  was  cer¬ 
tainly  useful  in  startling  that  voluptuous  city 
into  repentance.  A  disclosure  of  tbe  wideness 
of  God’s  mercy  was  not  to  be  prematurely 
made.  But  the  arousement  having  been  ac¬ 
complished,  the  faulty  vehicle  through  which 
it  came  was  superseded  by  the  very  revelation 
which  it  was  tbe  means  of  introducing. 


The  motive  of  missions  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  the  disbelief, 
which  prevailed  in  the  charch,  in  the  salva- 
bility  of  tbe  heathen.  But  while  this  disbelief 
was  providentially  utilized  for  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  the  mitigation  of  its  rigors 
has  been  coming  from  the  mission  field  itself 
in  a  continuous  stream  for  at  least  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Missionaries  to-day  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
pioneers  of  an  undogmatic  and  undenomina¬ 
tional  Christianity.  They  are  men  of  positive 
convictions,  but  they  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  dogmatic  speculations.  And  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  dawns  upon  that  former  dogma 
of  heathen  damnation  as  an  archaic  and  repu¬ 
diated  belief,  while  the  hysterical  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  nerve  of  missions  would  thereby 
be  out  has  been  entirely  dissipated  We  still 
believe  that  tbe  heathen  are  lost,  but  we  mean 
by  this  to  indicate  their  earthly  condition,  not 
their  fate  is  the  world  to  come,  concerning 
which  we  do  not  theorize. 


That  conclusion  which  attributes  the  re¬ 
action  against  creeds  to  a  “dislike  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  for  a  real  religion”  is  often  reached 
by  too  cheap  a  process  of  thought.  For  the 
movement  fairly  merits  interpretation  as  an 
institfbtive  turning  away  of  the  heart  from  the 
harshness  and  vindictiveness  of  a  misguided 
human  voice,  to  the  hearty  espousal  of  that 
God  who  is  “gracious  and  full  of  compassion, 
slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  re¬ 
pents  of  the  evil.”  And  this  is  no  inverte¬ 
brate  belief,  but  a  solid  bed-rock  conviction. 
The  faith  of  Christendom  is  ridding  itself  of 
dogmatic  assertiveness.  It  does  not  thereby 
become  nebulous  and  mystical,  but  it  does  be¬ 
come  broad  and  wholesome  and  progressive, 
while  retaining  its  positive  and  aggressive 
character.  _ 

THE  WAY. 

Henry  van  Dyck,  D-D- 
Who  seeks  for  Heaven  above,  to  save  bis  soul. 

May  keep  the  path,  but  will  not  reach  the  goal ; 
While  he  who  walks  in  love  may  wander  far, 

But  God  will  bring  him  where  His  Blessed  are. 
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AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

Local  Committee 


RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander. 

Hon.  J.  O.  Pntnam. 

Rey.  F.  S.  Fitch  D.D.  (Congregational). 
George  J.  Sicard  Esq. 

Henry  W.  Sprague  Esq. 

Mr.  G.  I4.  Williams. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Lewis. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Locke. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  D.D.  (Presbyterian). 

Rey.  O.  P.  Gifford  (Baptist). 

Mr.  O.  E.  Walbridge. 

Mr.  E.  Howard  Hutchinson. 

*Mr.  T.  Guilford  Smith. 

Mr.  Theodore  Speyser. 


Rey.  S.  S.  Mitchell  D.D.  (Presbyterian). 

Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Edmund  Hayes. 

Prof.  Horace  Briggs. 

Mr.  J.  J.  McWilliams. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Howard. 

Rey.  J.  B.  Richards  (Episcopal). 

Rey.  S.  V.  V.  Holmes  (Presbyterian). 

Frank  E.  Sickels  Esq. 

George  Gorham  Esq. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Bingham. 

Rey.  Frederick  A.  Eahler,  D.D.  (Lutheran). 
Mr.  William  Hengerer. 

Dr.  D  B.  Stumpf. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Townsend 

Rey.  O.  E.  Locke  D.D.  (Methodist). 

Mr.  Gilbert  S.  Grayes. 

Mr.  Frank  Goodyear. 

Mr.  Alfred  Haines. 

Rey  E.  H  Dickinson  D.D.  (Presbyterian). 
Adelbert  Moot  Esq. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Hefford. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Kellogg. 

Rey.  B.  H.  Jenkins  (Disciples). 

Mr.  J.  0.  Batchelor. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Walker. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Goodyear. 

Mr.  Charles  Boiler. 


Delegates  from  the  Committee  of  Eleven 

Rey.  A.  S.  Coats,  D.D.  (Baptist).  Rey.  Louis  B.  Crane  (Presbyterian)  Mr.  A.  H.  Whitford,  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Giving  hearty  approval — JOHN  G.  MILBURN,  President— JOHN  B.  WEBER,  Commissioner  General. 
The  Treasurer  is  MR.  WILLIAM  C.  CORNWELL,  President  of  the  City  Bank,  Buffalo 


To  whom  all  checks  should  be  made  out. 


CO^TRIB[]TIUIliS  TO  THE  FCNO. 

We  haye  nothing  to  add  to  the  total  of 
seyenty-six  dollars  reported  last  week.  Very 
naturally  our  friends  deem  that  there  is  no 
haste  in  subscribing  to  a  work  which  does  not 
begin  until  May.  But  we  would  remind  them 
that  the  preliminary  expenses  of  organizing  a 
work  of  this  character  are  necessarily  heayy 
and  that  contributions  to  meet  them  are 
needed  at  once.  It  is  eyen  now  rather  late  to 
begin  the  extensiye  correspondence  necessary 
to  secure  the  desired  speakers  from  all  parts 
of  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  seryices  of 
one  experienced  in  organizing  work  of  this 
kind  should  be  secured  at  once. 


Xlie  National  Committee 

Hon.  R.  B.  Odell,  Governor  of  New  York. 

JuHtlce  I)av)d  J.  Brewer,  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States 

Gen  o.  O.  Howard,  New  York. 

Kev.  Theodore  L.  Cu>Ier  I>.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Boston, 

Gen.  Charles  W.  OarliiiK,  Utica. 

Rev  Francis  E  Clark,  U.D.,  President  I  Christian 
Endeavor  Society. 

Rev.  Georg:e  T.  Purves,  D.I>.,  New  York. 

Rev,  Tennis  8.  Hsmlin,  D.D.  Washington. 

Rev.  Howard  *  gnew  Johnston,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  The  Independent. 
Rev.  I..  Mason  Clarke,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  R.R.  Converse,  D.D.,  Rochester. 

Mr.  Henry  Ide,  Brooklyn 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  New  York. 

Mr.  G.  Henry  Whitcomb,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Deering,  New  York. 

Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D  ,  New  York. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  John  F.  Carson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Lorlmer,  D.D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.D.,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Rossiter  John-on,  I.1..D.,  New  York. 

Hon.  Bird  8.  Coler,  New  York. 

Pres.  W.  H.  P.  Fannce,  Brown  University. 

Pres.  James  M.  Taylor,  Vassar  College. 

Rev.  Malt’jle  D.  Babcock,  D.D.,  New  Ifork. 

Theron  G.  Strong,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Pres.  4,  T.V,  Raymond,  Union  College. 

Pres.  M.  W.  Stryker,  Hamilton  College. 

Judge  Clearwater,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J  G.  Cannon,  New  York. 

Kev  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Kev.  F.  A  Noble,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  John  F.  Durkey,  Rochester 
Rev.  H.  H,  Stebbins,  D.D.,  Rochester. 

Hon.  Fred  H,  Wines,  D.D.  Washington. 

Rev  Byron  bund  rland,  D.D.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie.  D.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rev.  George  B.  Spalding,  D.D.,  Syracuse. 

Pres.  James  B.  Augell,  L.L..D.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Principal  Booker  T.  tVashlngton,  Tuskegee. 

Mr.  Donald  I>ey,  Syracuse  N  Y. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Gn  saulus,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Breed,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pres.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Rev,  Edward  B.  Coe,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Dr.  l.ucien  C.  W’arner,  New  York. 

Prof.  Tracy  Peck,  Yale  University. 

Pres.  D.  J.  Saunders.  Biddle  University. 

Rev.  David  O.  Mears,  D.D.,  Albany. 

Gen.  Koeliff  Brinkerhoff,  Mansfield,  O. 

Rev.  H,  C.  Hovey,  D.D.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Hamilton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Daniel  R.  Noyes  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  John  T.  Terry,  New  York. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.  Princeton,  N.  J 
Pres.  Rush  Rhees,  D.  D.,  University  of  Rochester. 
Pres.  John  e-ry  Barrows.  D.D.,  Uberlin  University. 
Pres.  Wm.  R.  Harper.D  D.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  Boston. 

Rev  William  Prall.  D.D.,  Albany. 

Hon.  Wm.  Elroy  Curtis,  Washington. 

Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  NewYork. 

Hon.  Wm  Pryor  Eetc’  worth,  I..1  .D.,  Portage,  N.  Y. 
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Rev.  George  C.  Adams,  San  Francisco. 
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Mr.  Edward  Teall,  Chicago, 
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Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
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Rev.  .lenkin  Lloyd  .lones  Chicago. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Hamilton,  Rochester 
Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  Chicago. 


THE  WOMEN’S  PART. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  circnmstanceB 
oonneoted  with  the  inauguration  of  this  work 
was  the  welcome  which  the  representative 
women  of  Buffalo  gave  to  this  plan.  Fifty  of 
them  came  together  one  afternoon  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Local  Oommittee,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
danghters,  to  confer  with  the  Editor  of  The 
Evangelist  respecting  this  plan,  and  to  offer 
their  co-operation.  Some  of  them  have  been 
very  energetic  in  awakening  an  interest  in  this 
work  in  their  own  city. 

The  interest  of  Buffalo  women  in  the  Expo¬ 
sition  has  from  the  first  been  deep.  A  very 
efficient  Board  of  Women  Managers  was  early 
formed,  and  they  are  none  the  lets  active  in 
work  because  there  is,  happily,  to  be  no  Wo¬ 
man’s  Exhibit  nor  Woman’s  Building  The 
work  of  women  will  be  received  on  its  own 
merits  and  will  find  its  proper  place  as  work, 
and  not  as  that  futile  appeal  to  interest,  that 
weak  appeal  to  considerate  wonder,  woman's 
work.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  woman’s  work 
in  this  great  exhibition.  It  will  open  the  eyes 
of  many  to  see  how  bravely  women  stand  side 
by  side  with  their  brothers  in  invention  and 
in  achievement,  but  they  will  stand  there 
bravely,  not  pathetically,  challenging  and  re¬ 


ceiving  the  hearty  "Well  done!’’  not  the 
grudging  "Well  done— for  a  woman  1’’ 

The  Women  Managers  therefore  have  the 
more,  not  the  less,  responsibility,  and  all 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  their  rooms  in 
Ellioott  Square  have  been  a  scene  of  quiet  ac¬ 
tivity.  With  the  opening  spring  they  will  re¬ 
move  to  their  headquarters  in  the  Exposiition 
grounds.  The  house  was  once  the  Country 
Olub  of  Buffalo  and  the  scene  of  many  whole¬ 
some  pleasures  and  gayeties.  It  has  been  very 
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osrefally  remodeled  and  handsomely  famished 
to  afford  to  the  Managers  and  their  women  vis¬ 
itors  snch  comforts  and  facilities  as  they  will 
need. 

Here  the  twenty-five  representative  Buffalo 
women  who  form  the  Board  will  entertain  the 
eminent  women  who  may  attend  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  here  the  honorary  members  of  the 
Board  from  various  states  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  asked  to  make  their  headquarters 
while  they  are  in  the  city. 

THE  PARK  LAKE. 

The  beautiful  lake  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
length  and  is  within  the  Exposition  grounds. 
The  scene  is  in  the  mcst  picturesque  portion 
of  Delaware  Park,  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  America.  The  wooded  slopes  and 
shady  walks  that  surround  it  are  restful  re¬ 
treats,  and  the  quiet  lake  scene  is  ever  pictur¬ 
esque  and  refreshing.  The  picture  is  taken 
from  a  point  near  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  a 
few  rods  northeast  of  where  the  broad  drive¬ 
way  from  the  Main  southern  entrance  crosses 


a  narrow  neck  in  the  lake.  A  macadam  drive 
follows  the  bluff  along  the  north  side,  at  the 
left,  and  a  viaduct  over  Delaware  avenue  con¬ 
nects  the  Meadow  Park  from  the  lake  section. 
Upon  this  portion  of  the  park  many  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  improvements. 
The  shrubs  and  trees  include  many  of  the  rare 
decorative  species  and  varieties,  and  a  profu 
sion  of  fiowers  is  always  to  be  seen  along  the 
drives  and  walks  throughout  the  summer.  The 
main  buildings  of  the  Exposition  are  directly 
north  of  the  point  from  which  the  view  is  taken. 

The  lake  is  to  be  connected  by  a  series  of 
small  cataracts  with  the  grand  canal,  mirror 
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JESUS  IN  GETHSEMANE. 

Matt.  xxvi.  36-46. 

Golden  Text. — Not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done  —Luke  xxii.  42. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  make  no  mention  of 
the  farewell  utterances  of  our  Lord  on  the 
night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  and  the  mar¬ 
velous  prayer  which  he  offered  for  his  disciples 
and  for  all  who  should  subsequently  believe  in 
him.  Only  John  records  them,  and  our  present 
series  of  lessons  omits  them.  The  section 
which  has  been  chosen  for  to-day’s  study  is 
one  of  all  parts  of  the  Gospel  narrative  most 
difficult  to  teach,  and  requiring  in  the  teacher 
the  most  subtle  tact  and  quick  apprehension  of 
the  character  of  each  pupil.  The  little  ones 
cannot  pos.sibly  enter  into  its  meaning,  and 
their  sn.sceptible  hearts  will  be  harmfully 
wounded  unless  the  subject  is  presented  to 
them  with  the  most  delicate  apprehension  of 
their  state  of  feeling.  The  older  boys  and  girls 


lakes  and  lagoons  that  surround  the  Exposition 
buildings. 

THE  ALBRIGHT  ART  GALLERY. 

Two  of  the  buildings  of  the  Exposition  will 
be  permanent.  One  is  the  New  York  State 
building  which  has  already  been  shown  in 
these  pages.  Opposite  this  building  on  the 
south  side  of  the  North  Bay  of  the  Park  Lake 
stands  the  Albright  Art  Gallery.  This  white 
marble  building  will  cost  upwards  of  135,000, 


and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Albright  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  to  his  fellow  citizens  and  to  posterity. 
The  architecture  is  Ionic,  and  is  after  the  style 
of  the  Erechthenm,  one  of  the  famous  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  are  150x260  feet,  and  it  is  of  fire-proof 
construction  throughout.  After  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  it  will  become  the  permanent  home  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy,  which  is  made  the  custodian  of  the 
property.  Citizens  of  Buffalo  have  raised  by 
subscriptions  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  its  main¬ 
tenance.  The  site  of  the  building  is  upon  a 
knoll  35  feet  above,  and  west  of,  the  Park 
Lake.  The  principal  approach  will  be  by  a 
beautiful  monumental  fiight  of  stairs,  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  ground  giving  opportuunity  for 
stately  embellishment.  The  building  stands 
upon  a  broad  terrace  having  walls  of  heavy 
granite  blocks.  Statuary,  fountains,  formal 
fioral  displays  and  lawns  will  complete  the 
ornamentation  of  the  terrace.  The  eastern  and 
western  facades  of  the  building  will  show  rows 
of  rich,  graceful  columns  A  semi-circular 
colonnade  forms  the  central  feature  of  the  west 
front.  There  are  broad  wings  at  the  extreme 
north  and  south  ends,  terminated  by  porches 
which  will  be  reproductions  of  famous  archi¬ 
tectural  works  of  ancient  Greece. 


not  yet  taught  by  the  experience  of  life  are  al¬ 
most  equally  incapable  of  understanding  it,  and 
the  danger  is  that  their  snsceptibilities  may  be 
blunted  by  a  too  emotional  treatment  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  too  intellectnal  study  on  the 
other,  of  a  lesson  whose  entire  appeal  is  to  the 
Christian  oonsciousne.ss  and  the  experiences  of 
life. 

Verse  36  On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olivet, 
over  against  Jerusalem,  there  was  an  oil  press, 
perhaps  entirely  unused,  certainly  not  in  use 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Near  it  was  a  gar¬ 
den,  or  rather,  an  eDclo.sed  olive  orchard.  It 
is  impossible  to  identify  the  site,  though  re* 
cent  researches  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  the 
spot  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill,  long  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  place,  where  now  stand  eight 
gnarled  and  hoary  olive  trees,  probably  planted 
by  the  Crusaders  to  mark  the  traditional  site. 
Wherever  it  may  have  been  situated,  Getbse- 
mane  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  our  Lord  when  he 
desired  to  be  apart  from  the  thronging  multi¬ 
tudes  and  alone  with  his  disciples.  Thither 
on  that  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  he  led 


Entering  by  way  of  the  main  approach,  the 
visitor  comes  first  to  the  hall  of  statuary  in 
the  middle  of  the  building,  which  is  71x100 
feet.  Directly  west  of  this  is  the  hemicyole,  a 
large  room  with  tiers  of  seats  and  a  rostrum, 
which  is  the  lecture  hall  of  the  building.  Sev¬ 
eral  galleries,  85x58  feet,  are  north  and  south 
of  statuary  hall,  with  necessary  offices,  ante¬ 
rooms,  library  and  reception-rooms.  In  the 
large  basement  will  be  numerous  other  rooms 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  The  structure  will 
require  25,000  cubic  feet  of  marble  and  all  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  of  the  best. 

THE  PROPYLACA. 

Visitors  to  the  Chicago  Exposition  remember 
the  difficulty  of  getting  there— the  long  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  railroad  stations  and  the 
gates.  This  problem  has  been  very  effectively 
solved  at  Buffalo.  The  railroads  have  a  station 
at  the  gate  which  is  farthest  from  the  city ; 
but  all  the  ugliness  which  is  inseparable  from 
a  great  freight  station— which  of  course  this 
must  be— as  well  as  the  noise  and  smoke,  are 
beautifully  masked  by  the  Propylsea,  through 
which  one  enters  the  grounds  immediately 
from  the  station.  This  is  a  magnificent  archi- 
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tectural  feature  and  forms  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Plaza.  It  consists  of  two  monu¬ 
mental  entrances  connected  by  a  colonnade 
which  has  a  graceful  curve  to  the  north.  The 
structure  is  500  feet  long  and  the  gateways  are 
broad  arches,  54  fret  high  and  86  feet  wide. 
Two  high,  open  towers  surmount  the  arches  on 
either  side,  and  above  the  20  tall  Ionic  columns 
that  form  the  colonnade  is  a  pergola,  over 
which  growing  vines  will  spread  their  fresh, 
green  foliage.  Statuary  will  be  placed  between 
the  columns  against  a  background  of  color. 


the  Eleven,  after  the  Last  Supper  and  the  last 
counsels  and  the  last  high  priestly  prayer. 
And  feeling  already  the  dark  shadow  of  com¬ 
ing  agony  in  which  no  friendship  can  avail,  he 
leaves  bis  disciples  somewhere  near  the  moon¬ 
lighted  entrance,  partly  as  a  guard— for  Judas 
would  surely  come — and  with  the  admonition, 
Prap  that  ye  enUr  not  into  temptation  (Luke  xxii. 
40)  he  penetrates  deeper  into  the  darkness  of 
the  trees. 

Verse  37.  Yet  to  his  human  heart  the  love 
of  friends  is  dear,  the  companionship  of  those 
beloved  is  something  even  in  the  hour  of  agony. 
And  so,  with  a  clinging  to  human  love  which 
indescribably  makes  him  more  than  ever  our 
brother,  he  takes  with  him  the  three  who  are 
closest  of  all  to  him.  Yet  their  presence  can¬ 
not  stay  the  coming  darkness.  How  can  they 
appreciate  the  woe  which  now  sweeps  over 
him? 

Verse  38.  Exceeding  torrowful,  overwhelmed 
with  distress,  with  a  .sorrow  which  death  can¬ 
not  exceed,  even  the  presence  of  his  friends  be¬ 
comes  intolerable.  He  longs  for  their  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  knowing  what  the  traitor  Judas  is  about 
he  desires  their  protection.  The  arrest  must 
not  take  place  until  he  has  fought  this  fight 
through.  Watch  vith  me,  he  therefore  asks,  as 
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he  leayes  them  to  go  still  farther  into  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  trees — and  of  the  cross. 

Verses  [89-42.  Of  that  midnight  hoar  it 
seems  almost  sacrilege  to  write.  Who  can  en¬ 
ter  into  the  mystery  of  that  straggle  when  the 
tempter,  having  three  years  before  departed 
from  him  till  a  favorable  season  (Lake  iv.  13), 
now  retarned  for  a  final  effort  to  compass  the 
min  of  the  haman  race?  As  at  that  former 
time  he  had  made  to  pass  before  Jesns  as  in  a 
vision  all  the  kingdoms  of  earth  and  the  glory 
of  them  (Matt.  iv.  8),  so  now  he  doabtless 
broaght  home  to  him  with  horrible  vividness 
the  sorrow  and  the  shame  that  were  before 
him :  the  bitier  agony  of  the  cross,  the  infi¬ 
nitely  more  bitter  agony  of  a  fall  conscionsness 
of  a  whole  world’s  sin. 

About  a  stone's  cast  (Luke  xxii.  41)  from 
the  best  loved  three  he  threw  himself  apon  the 
groand  and  poared  ont  his  sonl  in  prayers  and 
sapplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears 
(Heb.  V.  7),  begging  that  the  bitter  cap  might 
be  spared  him,  yet  in  the  same'breath  praying 
that  the  will  of  bis  Father  might  be  done. 
Never  more  tmly  man  than  when  he  was  aboat 
to  enter  npon  the  supreme  act  of  the  divine  re¬ 
demption  of  a  sinfal  world,  with  no  thought 
of  giving  np  the  great  undertaking  for  which 
he  had  come  into  the  world,  his  human  soul 
yet  reached  oat  to  take  hold  of  the  omnipotence 
of  Ood :  if  it  were  but  possible  that  some  other 
way  might  be  provided! 

Three  times  the  prayer  was  repeated,  and  by 
degrees  the  dark  clond  of  temptation  was  dis¬ 
sipated  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  will  in  perfect 
harmony  with  God’s  will;  the  answer  came, 
not  in  the  provision  of  some  other  way  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  world,  bat  in  a  clearer  realization  of 
his  oneness  with  tbe  Father,  and  the  essential 
correspondence  of  his  human  will  with  the  di¬ 
vine  will :  0  my  Father,  if  this  cannot  pass  away 
except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done  (verse  42). 

Verse  43.  Twice  before  Jesns  had  come  to 
his  disciples  craving  a  sympathy  which  even 
had  they  been  awake  they  were  not  competent 
to  give  him.  They  were  not  heartless ;  they 
were  simply  sad  and  very  tired ,  for  it  was  late, 
smd  they  were  sleeping  for  sorrow,  as  the  beloved 
physician.  Lake,  well  understands  (xxii.  45). 
They  had  no  faintest  conception  of  what  their 
Lord  was  enduring  or  of  what  was  before  him. 

Verses  44,  45.  Yet  Jesus  keenly  felt  the 
loneliness  until  he  had  won  bis  victory.  Then 
he  no  longer  needed  them:  they  might  well 
sleep  on  and  take  their  rest.  The  words  are  not 
uttered  in  irony,  but  in  tenderness.  The  Lord 
knew  that  they  were  tired;  and  that  there 
would  be  little  sleep  for  them  in  the  coming 
hours.  Yet  the  words  are  scarcely  uttered 
when  through  the  trees  he  sees  the  glimmer  of 
the  lanterns;  tbe  hashed  sounds  of  a  furtive 
mob  whisper  through  the  air;  he  knows  that 
the  hour  is  at  hand  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  sinners. 

Verse  46.  And  therefore  he  arouses  them; 
he  will  provide  for  their  safety  though  his 
own  doom  is  sure. 

Every  praying  Christian  will  find  there  is  no 
Oethsemane  without  its  angel.  — F.  W.  Robert¬ 
son.  _ 

Whatever  makes  the  Gospel  valuable  to  us, 
makes  it  valuable  to  every  mau.  Whatever 
right  we  have  to  the  Gospel,  is  a  right  which 
every  man  possesses.  If  we  believe  the  Gospel 
to  be  a  good  thing,  that  belief  puts  ns  under 
obligation  to  give  the  Gospel  to  every  other 
man.  A  Gospel  that  is  not  so  goud  that  it  lays 
ns  under  obligation  to  give  it  to  every  other 
man  is  not  good  enough  to  keep.  If  it  cannot 
save  tbe  whole  world,  it  is  not  strong  enough 
to  save  us.  If  it  can  save  the  whole  world,  we 
are  something  less  than  men,  and  something 
very  much  less  than  Christians,  if  we  withhold 
it  from  the  world. —Robert  E.  Speer. 


SOME  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS  OF 
THE  BIBLE. 

Gen.  Charles  W.  Darling. 

X. 

1821.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Gujerattee  dialect  was  completed  by  the 
Serampore  missionaries  daring  this  year.  This 
dialect  takes  its  name  from  Gujerat,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  province  in  which  it  is  spoken,  and  which 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  Hindustan.  It  is 
the  prevailing  dialect  at  Surat,  and  along  the 
coast  from  Cambay  to  Damaun  It  is  said  to 
be  the  vernacular  of  a  territory  where  there  are 
more  than  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Hinduwee,  and 
its  alphabet  is  evidently  derived  from  tbe  De- 
vanagari.  When  the  Serampore  missionaries 
commenced  to  study  this  dialect,  they  remarked 
that  the  words  which  bad  become  familiar  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  Sanscrit  were 
in  tbe  proportion  of  about  six  in  seven  They 
commenced  printing  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
in  the  Devanagari  character,  those  characters 
being  substituted  for  the  Sanscrit,  as  being 
more  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Tbe  prosecution  of  this  version  was,  however, 
transferred  to  the  London  Missionary  Society 
at  Surat,  and  from  the  proximity  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  to  Bombay,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
the  work  should  be  published  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society,  as  some 
steps  had  been  taken  by  this  society  towards 
the  preparation  of  a  Gujerattee  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  some  time  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Serampore  version.  Dr  John  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  held  a  medical  appointment  under  the 
Bombay  Government,  also  offered  his  services 
to  the  Bombay  Bible  Society,  to  superintend 
the  translation  of  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
into  this  dialect,  and  his  proposal  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  He  began  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  and  at  tbe  end  of  fonr  years  he  bad  com¬ 
pleted  the  work.  After  his  decease  tbe  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  other  books  of  tbe  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  continued  by  two  missionaries  named 
Skinner  and  Fyvie  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Such  was  their  diligence  in  the  study 
of  the  Gujerattee  dialect  that  they  finished  the 
translation  both  of  tbe  New  Testament  and  the 
Pentateuch  in  two  years,  and  bad  it  ready  for 
the  press.  In  this  version  they  incorporated 
Dr.  Taylor’s  translation  of  St.  Matthew.  By 
the  dissemination  of  this  version  among  the 
natives  of  Gujerat  much  real  good,  it  is  said, 
has  been  accomplished,  and  many  soon  began 
to  see  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  manifested  an 
earnest  desire  to  receive  Christian  instruction. 

1822.  The  first  attempt  to  produce  a  Karnata, 
or  Canarese,  translation  of  tbe  Scriptures  was 
commenced  at  Serampore  in  1808,  but  it  was 
not  until  this  year  that  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  completed  and  printed.  A  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  also  undertaken 
and  partly  executed,  by  tbe  missionaries  there, 
but  they  afterwards  relinquished  the  work  on 
finding  that  similar  efforts  were  being  made  by 
other  translators,  who  from  being  stationed  in 
the  country  where  the  language  is  vernacular, 
enjoyed  greater  facilities  for  tbe  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work.  Tbe  term  Karnata 
would  naturally  lead  to  tbe  inference  that  this 
language  is  predominant  in  tbe  Carnatic,  which 
is  not  the  case,  Tamnl  being  the  vernacular 
language  of  that  country.  Tbe  other  appella¬ 
tion,  Canarese,  as  applied  to  this  language,  is 
equally  erroneous,  for  Tuluvu  is  tbe  original 
dialect  of  Canara,  although  it  has  now  become 
restricted  to  the  lower  classes  of  that  province. 
This  confusion  of  terms  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  of  the  Musselmen  conquerors  of 
the  country  extended  the  name  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Carnatica  to  the  adjacent  districts, 
namley,  to  the  Carnatic  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  Canara  on  the  other.  The  name  thus  ignor¬ 
antly  given  to  those  countries  has  been  re¬ 


tained,  while  Carnatica  itself  no  longer  exists 
as  a  separate  province,  the  terriories  which  it 
comprised  being  now  chiefiy  known  as  the  My¬ 
sore  and  the  Bakaghant,  or  province  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Ghauts.  The  population  to  whom  tbe  Ear- 
nata  language  is  vernacular  numbers  upwards 
of  7,000,000. 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 


Trusting  for  Strength. 

Feb.  18.  The  first  grace.  Matt.  18 :  l-.l. 

19.  Trusting  trod  only.  1  Cor. 

20.  The  assurance  of  trust  Fs.  46:1-11. 

21.  Its  great  gain.  Ps.  IB;  16-22;  118:  8.  9 

22  Confidence  and  power.  Ps.  62.1-12 

28.  In  the  secret  place.  Ps  91 :  1-7. 

24.  Topic— Trust:  “T'usting  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  strength.”  Phil.  4:4-13. 

Christianity  consummated  contemplates 
nothing  less  than  the  individual  transformed 
into  the  life  and  likeness  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a 
social  system  in  which  God’s  will  shall  be 
done  as  it  is  in  heaven.  For  the  realization  of 
God’s  plan,  we  must  become  possessed  of  God’s 
power.  The  mountain  peaks  of  achievement 
are  revelations  of  divine  and  human  co-opera¬ 
tion.  On  their  summits  but  one  voice  is  heard, 
one  lesson  learned,  “It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,’’  “They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength,  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.’’ 

From  tbe  desolation  of  Midian,  Moses  went 
forth  to  become  the  emancipator,  law- giver, 
and  mediator  of  Israel.  America  never  saw 
the  sublimity  of  his  achievements  until  she 
read  them  in  the  light  of  her  own  thirty -eight 
years  which  have  passed  since  Lincoln  eman- 
oipated  the  slaves.  Would  you  know  tbe  secret 
of  that  power  which  triumphed  over  Egypt, 
and  which  transformed  Israel?  Read  it  in  his 
appeal  to  Jehovah.  “Except  the  Lord  go  with 
us,  send  ns  not  up  hence.’’  To  him  Jehovah 
was  both  refuge  and  strength. 

The  nations  of  antiquity  were  dead,  and  even 
Rome  herself  was  dying,  when  Paul  and  his 
associates  went  forth  to  the  mighty  task  of  re¬ 
juvenating  civilization.  Only  a  people  as  pol¬ 
luted  as  Nero  could  have  tolerated  him.  Whom 
should  they  enthrone,  if  they  dethroned  him? 
Selfish  sensuality  was  the  rule  and  not  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Murder  and  lust,  the  iniquities  which 
stained  him,  were  not  even  abhorrent  to  them. 
Facing  these  and  other  problems  to  which  ha¬ 
man  endeavor  was  unequal,  Paul  exclaimed, 
“Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?’’  That 
condition  was  transient,  not  permanent,  for 
we  bear  him  again,  shouting  in  triumph,  “I 
can  do  all  things  through  him  who  strengthen- 
etbme. ’’  From  tbe  Master  he  had  learned 
that  “With  God  all  things  are  possible” 

In  tbe  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
Benjamin  Franklin  uttered  these  memorable 
words,  germane  to  the  theme  under  considera¬ 
tion.  “In  the  situation  of  this  assembly, 
groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  polit¬ 
ical  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it 
when  presented  to  us,  bow  has  it  happened, 
sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of 
humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Light  to 
illuminate  our  understanding?  ...  I  have 
lived,  sir,  a  long  time ;  and  the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth, 
that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without 
his  notice,  is  it  possible  that  an  empire  can 
rise  without  bis  aid?’’  The  American  Repub¬ 
lic,  with  her  achievements  and  possibilities,  is 
the  answer  of  God  to  such  prayer  and  faith  as 
this. 

Not  material  might,  but  moral  right,  was  the 
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strength  and  stay  of  John  Marshall  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  when  they  were  checking  the  schemes 
of  Talleyrand  and  the  Directorate.  In  the  God 
of  truth]  they  rested  for  the  triumph  of  troth, 
which  so  surely  came. 

Feeling  that  he  had  been  despoiled  of  power 
by  the  people,  one  of  the  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  of  Queen  Victoria  cried  out  in  bitter¬ 
ness  of  soul,  “O'Oonnell  is  king  of  Ireland, 
Peel  of  England,  and  I  am  dean  of  Windsor.” 
Because  Victoria  sought  and  derived  her  power 
from  God,  she  became  the  mightiest  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  world.  Learning  for  the  first  time 
that  Britain’s  throne  was  her  destiny,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  in  childish  simplicity,  ‘‘I  will  be 
good.  ’  ’  Because  she  sought  goodness,  God 
could  entrust  her  with  greatness.  To  the 
Ohrist  before  him,  in  doubt,  if  not  even  deri¬ 
sion,  Pilate  exclaimed,  “Art  thou  a  king 
then?”  Where  are  the  pomp  and  the  power? 
*My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would 
my  servants  fight.”  Armies  cannot  substitute 
civic  righteousness  for  municipal  corruption 
We  must  first  regenerate  tenants,  who  would 
transform  tenements  Humiliation  precedes 
and  prepares  for  exaltation  Even  Christ  had 
to  empty  himself  of  heaven’s  glories  that  he 
might  win  earth’s  redemption.  The  strength 
we  need  is  not  that  of  the  fire,  the  wind,  or 
the  earthquake,  but  the  still  small  voice,  which 
speaks  to  the  soul. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ANNIVERSARY. 

J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D-D. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  was  born.  Its  progress  was  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century.  From  one 
society  in  1881  it  grew  to  60,760  societies  in 
1901 ;  from  67  members  twenty  years  ago  it  en¬ 
larged  to  3,600,000  members  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century ;  in  1881  it  was  known 
only  in  an  extreme  corner  of  the  United  States, 
in  1901  it  came  to  be  known  in  all  the  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  in  1881  the  meetings 
were  conducted  in  one  language,  in  1901  serv¬ 
ices  are  carried  on  in  almost  all,  if  not  all 
known  languages  in  the  world.  But  there  is 
cause  for  gratitude  to  God  not  only  because 
the  movement  has  been  great  in  its  growth  but 
for  certain  other  reasons  which  ought  to  make 
every  pastor  rejoice  in  its  existence  and  con¬ 
tribute  of  his  infiuence  to  establish  it  the  more 
firmly  in  the  world. 

FIR.ST  KEA.SON. 

The  men  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  this 
great  Society  have  been  free  from  every  objec¬ 
tionable  criticism  which  might  justly  have 
been  made,  and  instead  of  hindering  the  cause 
of  Ohrist  as  they  might  have  done  in  their  in¬ 
fluential  position,  they  have  in  every  single  in¬ 
stance  by  their  wise  counsel  and  judicious  ac¬ 
tion  stimulated  the  church  membership  every¬ 
where. 

The  Pkesident. — With  praise  sufficient  to 
turn  the  head  of  almost  auy  man,  with  enough 
real  affection  flowing  out  from  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  people  as  to  make  any  man  vain, 
with  such  prominence  in  all  the  Christian 
world  as  few  men  in  a  life  time  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy,  for  probably  the  best  known 
American  to-day  to  all  the  young  people  of  the 
world  is  our  President,  the  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Olark  D.D.  has  been  as  modest  as  any  public 
man  we  have  ever  seen,  has  less  of  egotism 
than  any  man  we  have  ever  known,  and  best 
of  all  has  so  much  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  to 
have  known  him  is  an  inspirtion  and  to  be 
with  him  a  benediction.  We  cannot  be  grate¬ 
ful  enough  to  God  for  giving  ns  such  a  leader. 
I  have  never  known  him  to  do  an  unwise  thing 
in  the  prenenoe  of  an  emergency. 

The  Secketary. — Mr.  John  Willis  Baer  is  an 
ideal  Secretary.  He  has  been  sought  after  by 
many  large  business  concerns  because  of  his 
rare  business  ability.  Religious  organiatzions 


have  endeavored  to  control  his  time  because  of 
this  same  fact,  together  with  his  piety,  yet 
with  consecrated  zeal  he  labors  for  the  young 
people  of  the  world  and  by  his  pen  and  his 
presence,  with  his  delightful  personality  and 
best  of  all  his  beautiful  exemplification  of  the 
Spirit  of  Ohrist,  he  has  led  multitudes  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  appreciation  of  Ohrist  and  induced  many 
others  to  find  him  as  a  Saviour. 

The  Treasurer.— If  Mr.  William  Shaw  had 
devoted  himself  to  business  as  he  has  to  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  he  would  have  been  immensely 
rich,  as  it  is  he  is  rich  in  the  love  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  hosts  the  world  over  and  has 
done  for  Dr.  Olark  and  the  cause  what  few 
men  could  have  done.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  a  real  cause  for  gratitude  to  God  that  he  ever 
called  these  three  remarkable  men  into  such  a 
position  of  power  and  influence?  What  has 
been  said  of  them  could  be  said  of  every  man 
in  a  position  of  influence  in  the  entire  office 
force  in  Boston. 

secom)  reason. 

Christian  Endeavor  has  stimulated  loyalty  to 
Ohrist  and  to  his  Church  everywhere,  and 
8,500,000  young  people  are  to-day  truer  and  bet¬ 
ter  followers  of  the  Master  because  of  the  pledge 
they  have  taken  and  because  of  the  teaching  of 
this  great  Society  and  its  leaders. 

THIRD  REASON. 

Christian  Endeavor  has  encouraged  denomi¬ 
national  loyalty  and  affection.  If  any  member 
of  the  Society  thinks  the  less  of  his  denomina¬ 
tion  because  of  his  work  in  the  Society  which 
is  so  broad  in  its  scope,  he  is  not  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorer,  and  is  disloyal  both  to  the 
teaching  and  the  practice  of  true  members  of 
the  Society  everywhere,  from  the  President 
down  to  the  humblest  member  of  the  organi¬ 
zation 

FOURTH  REASON. 

Christian  Endeavor  has  helped  the  pastors. 

It  is  a  training  school  for  Christian  workers. 

It  is  a  band  of  prayerful  workers  equipped 
for  special  meetings. 

It  is  a  normal  class  from  which  teachers  may 
be  chosen  tor  the  Sunday-school. 

It  is  a  welcoming  committee  to  greet  the 
strangers  in  the  congregation. 

It  is  a  praying  band  to  lighten  the  pastor’s 
burden  as  he  preaches,  and  helps  to  send  home 
by  prayer  the  triitb  which  he  proclaims  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  If  any  one  should  say, 
“My  society  is  not  all  of  this,”  then  I  would 
humbly  reply,  “My  own  is.” 

But  there  is  a  position  which  every  pastor 
must  take  if  the  Society  is  to  do  its  best  work 
for  him 

First :  He  must  meet  with  his  young  people. 
Any  organization  in  the  Church  would  soon  go 
to  pieces  without  his  personality  stamped  upon 
it  and  his  presence  regularly  given  to  it. 

Second :  He  must  attend  the  business  meet¬ 
ings. 

Third:  Without  unduly  dictating  to  his 
young  people  he  must  let  them  know  his  own 
mind. 

Fourth :  He  must  confer  frequently  with  the 
officers  of  the  Society. 

Fifth :  He  must  let  his  Society  know  how 
much  he  depends  upon  them  and  how  disap¬ 
pointed  he  would  be  if  they  failed  him  in  the 
least. 

I  have  known  the  Christian  Endeavor  work 
intimately  for  fifteen  years,  have  always  heart¬ 
ily  believed  in  its  principles  and  tried  to  sup¬ 
port  its  work  everywhere.  As  a  matter  of  tes¬ 
timony  it  is  in  better  condition  to-day  than 
ever  before  in  its  history.  Its  work  is  deeper 
and  broader,  its  aim  is  higher,  its  results  in 
days  to  come  will  prove  more  remarkable. 

Give  us  more  and  more  of  real  Christianity, 
and  we  shall  need  less  of  its  evidences. —J. 
Wilson. 


THe  Prayer  Meeting 
Rev.  C-  L.  Carhart. 

Week  Beginnings  February  17. 

True  Manhood. 

1  Kings  3: 1-1.  1  Cor.  16 : 13,  U; 

Jesus  is  the  ideal  of  true  manhood.  The  Ro¬ 
man  procurator  interprets  for  ns  the  word  of 
Jewish  king  and  Christian  apostle.  “Behold 
the  Man,”  said  Pilate  (John  xix.  6),  and  the 
world  has  seen  in  him  who  was  willing  for 
love  of  his  brethren  to  stand  bound  and  thorn- 
crowned  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  the  fullest 
realization  of  the  purpose  of  him  who  made 
man  in  his  own  image.  In  the  Son  of  Man  we 
know  what  man  was  meant  to  be,  ought  to  be, 
may  be.  The  manliness  of  Christ  is  the  need 
of  humanity,  and  they  “quit  them  like  men” 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  18)  who  are  most  like  him. 

“Be  thou  strong  and  show  thyself  a  man”  (1 
Kings  ii.  2),  for  Christ  was  the  strong  Son  of 
God.  Powers  are  for  service  not  for  self,  yet 
must  self  and  its  powers  be  developed  to  the 
full  that  they  may  be  worth  giving  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  and  for  his  brethren.  Strength  comes  by 
training;  God  is  not  content  with  “pot  luck;” 
the  vessel  must  be  meet  for  the  Master’s  use. 
“When  yon  try  to  be  good,”  says  Thoreau, 
“try  to  be  good  for  something.”  The  true 
“strenuous  life”  is  not  bluster  or  grab,  not  the 
‘  ‘  self-help’  ’  that  consists  in  rising  to  the  top 
on  the  shoulders  of  less  fortunate  or  less  fit  fel¬ 
lows,  but  strength,  purpose,  poise,  that  enable 
one  to  lift  bis  fellows  Godward. 

The  pnrpo8e7of  true^manhood  is  the  keeping 
of  the  Lord’s  charge  (1  Kings  ii.  8),  the  real¬ 
izing  of  God’s  purpose  of  blessing  in  the 
world.  Jesus  reveals  this  as  larger  and  deeper 
than  we  had  known,  the  very  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Service  is  a  part  of  the  communion  with  our 
Father  to  which  we  who  are  made  but  little 
lower  than  God  (Ps.  viii.  4)  are  called.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  a  brute  king¬ 
dom  of  force,  but  a  human  and  therefore  a  hu¬ 
mane  kingdom  (Dan.  vii. ).  “Let  all  that  ye 
do  be  done  in  love”  (1  Cor.  xvi.  14)  is  the 
guiding  principle  that  directs  the  application 
of  the  strength  of  manhood.  “Our  great  so¬ 
cial  heresy,”  says  a  wise  man,  is  the  idea  that 
we  can  have  rights  apart  from  duties.  Another 
says,  “The  best  thing  about  my  rights  is  that, 
being  mine,  I  have  a  right  to  surrender  them.  ” 

“Be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous” 
(Joshua  i.  7),  for  courage  is  an  essential  of 
manliness  greatly  needed  and  not  too  frequently 
found.  Jesus  knew  God  too  well  to  fear  man, 
and  the  apostolic  prayer  for  all  boldness  (Acts 
iv.  29)  is  seldom  inappropriate.  Falstaff’s 
sentiment,  “a plague  on  all  cowards”  is  shared 
by  many  earnest  souls  despite  the  prevalence  of 
physical  fearlessness.  The  man  of  God  fears 
no  ill  from  God  or  man  for  himself  or  bis  work, 
for  both  are  God’s. 

The  incarnation  reveals  the  ideal  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  presents  it  to  me  as  duty  and  possi¬ 
bility.  “God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  sinful  flesh  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh” 
(Rom.  viii.  2),  for  the  Son  of  God  was  holy  in 
the  flesh.  I  may  not  say,  I  am  a  man  therefore 
I  must  be  a  sinner,  but  I  atu  a  man,  therefore  I 
may  be  holy. 

“  Behold  the  Man.  ”  The  likeness  of  Jesus  is 
the  realization  of  manhood. 

“Be  1  ot  afraid  to  pray— to  pray  is  right. 

Pray  if  thou  canst  with  h  ipe :  but  ever  pray. 
Though  thou  be  weak  or  sick  with  long  delay; 

Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light.” 

_  —N.  Adams. 

When  I  read  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Paul, 
how  I  blush  to  think  how  sickly  and  dwarfed 
Christianity  is  at  the  present  time,  and  how 
many  hundreds  there  are  who  never  think  of 
working  for  the  Son  of  God  and  honoring 
Christ. — D.  L.  Moody. 
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MEDITATIONS  FOR  THE  M0RMN6  WATCH. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D-D- 
l.ast  Message. 

THEME;  MANIFESTATIONS. 

The  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  in  ns 
depends  upon  the  individual.  Experiences  will 
likely  be  as  different  in  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  in  the  acceptance  of  Ohrist. 
We  have  only  to  remember  the  stories  of  the 
blind  men  to  see  how  differently  Christ  works 
with  different  individuals.  I  can  imagine  them 
in  a  convention  and  one  testifies  that  the 
Master  put  clay  and  spittle  on  his  eyes  and 
commanded  him  to  wash  and  he  could  see ;  an* 
other  declares  that  this  is  impossible  for  the 
Master  did  not  even  touch  his  eyes  aud  he 
could  see,  and  still  another  aflSrms  that  the 
touch  was  necessary  because  Ohrist  put  his  fin¬ 
gers  upon  his  eyes  and  he  could  see;  still 
another  affirms  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to 
sight  instantly  for  when  he  saw  first  it  was 
men  as  trees  walking;  but  while  the  experi¬ 
ences  are  different  their  testimony  is  the  same 
in  this,  "That  whereas  they  were  blind  now 
they  can  see.  ’  ’  Mr.  Moody  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  wonderful  manifestation  and  was 
at  last  obliged  to  stand  upon  his  feet  and  say, 

'  Stay  thy  hand  for  I  can  receive  no  more,  ’  ’ 
while  Mr.  Meyer  with  simple  faith  in  the 
Risen  Ohrist,  a  faith  that  was  utterly  devoid 
of  emotion,  accepted  the  fulness  of  God  and 
went  forth  upon  a  life  of  marvelous  victory 
and  power.  We  can  leave  the  manifestation  of 
the  power  with  God,  only  as  a  result  of  these 
meditations  let  us  definitely  surrender  our¬ 
selves  unto  him,  knowing  assuredly  that  what 
we  yield  he  will  accept  and  what  he  uses  is 
always  pleasing  to  him.  The  following  ques¬ 
tions  are  proposed  in  closing: 

First:  Is  thine  heart,  right  in  the  sight  of 
God?  It  may  not  be  that  we  have  committed 
great  sin,  but  we  are  the  temples  of  God  and  if 
we  change  the  figure  we  are  vessels  made  meet 
for  his  service.  If  the  temple  be  filled  with  that 
which  is  unclean  as  in  the  Old  Testament  days, 
and  if  the  vessels  be  used  as  were  those  in  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  the  King,  God,  is  dishon¬ 
ored  and  his  work  is  hindered. 

Second:  Do  we  live  in  the  right  way?  How 
many  prayers  are  neither  earnest  nor  sincere, 
how  many  people  to  day  profess  to  keeping  re¬ 
ligious  ordinances  outwardly  while  inwardly 
they  are  grieving  the  Spirit  of  God  because  of 
inconsistency,  deceitfnlness  and  wrong  motives 
for  work. 

Third:  Are  we  not  worldly-minded,  center¬ 
ing  our  thoughts  on  the  world  when  they 
ought  to  be  fixed  upon  Christ,  aiming  to  be 
rich  when  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor?  Not 
careful  about  little  things.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  grieves  the  Spirit  most.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  Oboroh  to  be  in  the  world,  it  is 
quite  another  for  the  world  to  be  in  the 
Church,  and  some  one  has  said  that  the  reason 
why  men  do  not  join  the  Church  Is  too  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  has 
joined  the  world.  To  lead  a  man  to  Christ  it 
is  necessary  to  convince  him  that  you  have 
something  that  he  has  not. 

Fourth:  Do  we  not  need  to  confess  and  for¬ 
sake  .  our  sins?  Every  vain  thought  and  idle 
word  grieves  the  Holy  Ghost,  some  with  lust, 
some  with  pride,  some  with  secret  sin  are 
grieving  him.  It  may  be  that  we  have  covered 
up  in  our  hearts  that  which  is  against  him. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  he  that  covereth 
his  sin  shall  not  prosper. 

Fifth:  Are  we  neglecting  any  known  duty? 
No  home  is  a  complete  home  until  it  has  a 
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family  altar,  no  man  is  a  consistent  Christian 
if  he  fails  to  speak  to  the  unsaved.  If  we  are 
condemned  in  any  point  in  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  back 
where  the  mistake  has  been  made  and  make 
the  wrong  right  with  God.  Confession  brings 
peace,  and  happiness  and  power  alike  follow  in 
the  weak  of  confession. 

Sixth:  Have  we  resisted  or  hindered  the 
work  of  the  Spirit?  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
not"  is  as  truly  a  condemnation  as  "inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it."  Not  to  help  is  to  hinder.  The 
curse  of  Meroz  in  the  Old  Testament  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Meroz  came  not  up  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

Seventh :  Do  we  pray  aright  for  the  Church 
which  Christ  loves?  Have  we  prayed  for  the 
pastor  who  cannot  preach  except  it  be  in  the 
atmosphere  of  heaven,  have  we  prayed 
for  the  revival  which  the  country  so  much 
needs  and  without  which  the  Church  will  lan¬ 
guish  have  we  prayed  for  that?  Pentecost  was 
preceded  by  prayer  and  all  revivals  ever  since 
have  been.  "From  our  closet  to  the  Church, 
from  our  knees  to  the  pulpit,  ’  was  the  motto 
of  the  reformers.  Edwards’s  sermon  at  Enfield 
was  filled  with  power  because  the  Church 
members  as  well  as  Edwards  himself  spent  a 
whole  night  in  agony  before  judgment  was 
preached.  It  is  said,  "The  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availethmuch;"  lit¬ 
erally  it  is,  "the  effectual  agonized  prayer." 

Now  are  we  ready  to  offer  the  prayer, 

“Ckane  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove 
Witba  1  Thy  quickeninfr  powers ; 

Kindle  a  fl<me  of  heavenly  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours  ” 

Get  right  with  God  and  he  will  come.  It 
was  when  Jacob  put  away  strange  gods  and 
turned  his  face  to  Bethel  that  the  power  of 
God  fell  on  all  the  nation.  It  is  when  the 
Church  turns  towards  God  and  ceases  to  grieve 
the  Spirit  that  he  will  work  through  ns,  then 
may  we  expect  conversions  all  the  time.  At 
Pentecost  all  were  filled,  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  and  if  we  would  have  a  new  Pen¬ 
tecost,  First:  We  must  comply  with  all  the 
conditions ;  and  the  sum  of  all  the  conditions  is 
absolute  surrender. 

Second:  We  must  bring  cleansed  vessels. 
There  is  nothing  but  what  we  may  accomplish 
for  he  has  promised  to  be  in  us  and  to  work 
through  us. 

Third :  We  must  let  him  work  in  us  as  he 
will.  There  must  be  no  reserve,  no  bolding 
back.  There  is  a  law  in  physics  which  states 
that  forces  work  in  the  direction  where  there 
is  the  least  resistance ;  he  who  resists  the  least 
will  possess  most. 

Fourth:  We  must  appropriate  him  by  faith. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  os  to  struggle  and  ago 
nize,  but  just  to  come  believing,  fulfilling  all 
the  conditions  then  believing  that  God  has 
heard  us,  trusting  him  to  fill  us  and  trusting 
him  to  keep  us  filled.  Great  blessing  will  come 
to  the  Church  if  this  step  be  taken 

First :  There  will  be  victory  over  sin.  The 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  sets  us 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

Second :  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  dwell  in 
us  richly. 

Third:  He  will  quicken  our  mortal  bodies. 

Fourth:  We  shall  have  all  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Spirit. 

Fifth :  There  will  be  real  power  for  service. 

A  vessel  was  going  to  pieces  on  the  English 
coast.  The  fisher  folk  bad  watched  her  through 
the  hours  of  the  closing  day,  and  as  the  night 
came  on  it  was  found  that  all  bad  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  except  one,  and  it  was  then 
that  a  young  fisherman  offered  himself  to  go 
out  if  one  would  go  with  him  through  the 
waves  and  the  storm  to  save  that  one.  His  old 
mother  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  be¬ 
sought  him  not  to  go,  for  she  said,  "Your 


father  died  at  sea  and  your  brother  William 
went  away  and  we  have  never  heard  from 
him,”  but  the  fisherman  must  go;  and  so  out 
through  the  storm  and  into  the  darkness  of  the 
night  they  went.  Those  waiting  on  the  shore 
strain  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  sign  of  the 
approach  of  these  two  brave  men  and  finally 
they  see  them.  The  son  of  this  old  woman 
putting  the  speaking  trumpet  to  bis  lips 
shouted  out,  "Tell  my  mother  that  I  am  safe 
and  that  we  have  the  man,"  and  then  shouted 
once  again,  "And  tell  her  that  it  was  my 
brother  William  on  the  boat.  ”  Such  a  spirit 
as  this  always  means  results  in  the  saving  of 
the  lost,  and  if  the  Church  only  bad  it  the  un¬ 
saved  would  come  docking  into  the  Kingdom 
like  doves  to  their  windows. 


TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 

Rev.  C.  W-  E  Chapin. 

FOUNDER’S  DAY  AND  DEIHCATION  EXER¬ 
CISES  AT  HAMPTON. 

Every  year  brings  to  Hampton  more  asso¬ 
ciations  with  Founder’s  Day,  which  has  now 
for  several  years  been  observed  on  the  Sunday 
nearest  to  General  Armstrong’s  birthday.  It 
has  been  the  custom  on  that  day  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  Faculty  of  the  school  to  assemble 
and  listen  to  the  words  of  some  one  of  General 
Armstrong’s  numerous  friends  who  has  thus 
brought  to  loving  remembrance  his  life  and 
work. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  service  last  Sunday, 
the  address  was  made  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst, 
a  trustee  of  the  school  and  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  the  General.  It  was  a  keen  and  sug¬ 
gestive  analysis  of  the  Founder’s  character  and 
power.  He  showed  that  because  of  the  impas¬ 
sioned  vitality  that  the  General  put  into  his 
work,  it  is  a  live  and  deathless  one,  and  his 
life  a  help  aud  inspiration  to  successive  gene¬ 
rations.  By  his  wonderful  gift  of  inspiring 
others  with  his  own  thoughts  and  of  putting 
himself  as  it  were  into  other  men,  be  repro¬ 
duced  himself  in  those  with  whom  he  dealt. 
He  inspired  others  because  he  was  himself  in¬ 
spired.  What  Christ  did  divinely,  some  men 
are  able  to  do  humanly  The  wide  heavens, 
the  broad  future,  the  great  God  himself  poured 
of  their  fulness  into  him,  and  so  he  could  stand 
out  in  the  midst  of  a  tired  people  and  a  thirsty 
land  and  replenish  them  from  bis  own  nnfai'- 
ing  reservoirs. 

The  church  was  crowded  to  its  fullest  capac¬ 
ity  and  many  could  barely  find  star  ding  room 
within  hearing  of  the  speaker’s  voice.  Many 
distinguished  guests  of  the  school  were  present, 
among  them  Bishop  McYickar  of  Rhode  Island 
with  a  party  of  friends  and  Mr.  Robert  G.  Og¬ 
den  of  New  York  City,  both  trustees  of  the 
school.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  spoke  infor¬ 
mally  to  the  students  in  the  new  chapel  on 
Sunday  evening,  though  the  formal  dedication 
of  that  building  took  place  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  at  2  o’clock. 

The  new  chapel  occupies  the  first  floor  of  a 
handsome  extension  or  wing  to  the  central  dor¬ 
mitory  building,  Virginia  Hall.  The  money 
for  its  erection  was  largely  given  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  Mr.  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  and  is  to 
be  called  in  his  memory  Cleveland  Hall.  It 
supplies  a  long  felt  want  not  only  of  more 
chapel  room,  but  also  of  more  dormitory  room 
both  for  teachers  and  students.  It  seemed  very 
fitting  that  Founder’s  Day  should  be  closely 
followed  by  the  dedication  of  this  new  building. 

The  address  was  given  by  Bishop  McViokar, 
who  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  school,  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  its  founder  and  of  the 
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ooDsommation  of  his  plans,  of  which  this  com¬ 
pletion  of  Virginia  Hall  was  a  visible  sign. 
The  life  and  work  of  the  great  and  good  man 
whose  name  the  new  building  is  to  bear  were 
outlined  in  a  paper  written  by  bis  daughter, 
and  presented  by  Bishop  McVickar  in  her  own 
words.  In  these  words  was  revealed  the  man 
who  was  at  once  educator,  reformer,  abolition¬ 
ist— a  friend  of  all  good  deeds  and  a  special 
friend  of  the  slave.  In  closing  his  remarks, 
the  Bishop  paid  a  tender  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  other  good  friends  of  Hampton  now 
passed  away,  notably  Miss  Longstreet,  General 
Marshall,  Mr.  Charles  Mead,  Dr.  Strieby  and 
Mr.  0.  P.  Huntington. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  dedication 
song  written  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Helen 
W.  Ludlow  and  sung  to  the  music  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  hymn.  The  words  of  the  song  were  in 
keeping  with  the  address  in  setting  forth  the 
purposes  to  which  the  new  chapel  was  conse¬ 
crated.  Thus  auspiciously  has  Hampton  passed 
another  golden  milestone  in  her  onward  prog 
ress. 

WKI.I.E81.KT  COLEEGB. 

Miss  Hazard’s  first  complete  report  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wellesley  College  has  just  been  issued. 
It  is  able,  comprehensive  and  full  of  interest 
for  the  friends  of  Wellesley.  It  opens  with  a 
sketch  of  the  administrative  oranization  for  the 
present  year.  No  dean  has  been  appointed,  but 
the  routine  academic  duties  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 
A  change  has  been  made  in  the  basis  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  work,  of  teachers  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  salary  with  residence  to  a  fixed  sum  with 
deduciton  of  fSOO  if  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
prefers  to  live  within  the  College  buildings. 
About  twenty  members  of  the  Faculty  faav^ 
availed  themselves  of  this  new  clause,  and  have 
taken  up  residence  outside,  thereby  giving  ac¬ 
commodations  for  housing  additional  students. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  Faculty  in  the  dor¬ 
mitories  is  still  sufficient  to  insure  that  contact 
between  teachers  and  students  which  is  so  val¬ 
uable  and  important  a  part  of  College  life. 

The  report  makes  reference  to  the  successful 
experiment  in  student  government  which  was 
conducted  at  College  Hall  last  year  under  Miss 
Woolley,  now  the  president  of  Mt.  Holyoke. 
The  music  department  has  been  re-organized. 
Mr.  Hamilton  C  Macdongall,  a  member  by 
examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists 
in  London  and  a  founder  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists,  has  been  appointed  associ¬ 
ate  professor  in  charge  of  the  department.  By 
the  second  Snnduy  of  the  year  a  choir  was  or¬ 
ganized,  which  is  already  doing  excellent  work. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  electing  art,  probably  due  in  some  degree 
to  a  measure  by  which  three  hours  of  work  in 
drawing  is  allowed  to  count  for  a  degree,  if  ta¬ 
ken  in  connection  with  a  historical  or  theoret¬ 
ical  course.  Students  now  find  it  possible  to 
take  laboratory  work  in  one  year  and  the  re¬ 
lated  theoretical  work  in  another  year.  A  gen¬ 
eral  course  on  the  development  of  art,  open  to 
all  above  the  Freshman  rank,  and  carried  by 
Professor  Brown,  has  also  contributed  to  the 
increase  in  numbers. 

The  work  of  the  director  of  the  gymnasium 
has  been  attended  with  good  results.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  College  year  a  set  of  simple 
rules  of  health  was  shown  to  all  Freshmen. 
Nearly  all  signed  these  rules,  voluntarily  put¬ 
ting  themselves  under  this  good  regimen,  and 
the  results  have  been  remarkably  beneficial. 
Students  who  entered  in  poor  health  have 
grown  stronger  with  regular  exercise  and  the 
routine  of  College  discipline.  The  limited  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  gymnasium  forbids  required  work 
after  the  Freshman  year;  but  many  students 
voluntarily  enter  upon  some  out- door  sport 
such  as  golf,  basket-ball  or  rowing.  For  the 
last  named  exercises  five  crews  are  in  training. 


The  College  wonld  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
good  gymnasium  building. 

Miss  Hazard  urges  the  need  of  a  central  heat¬ 
ing  station,  a  new  and  larger  laundry  distinct 
from  any  dormitory,  and  of  a  science  building. 
Chemistry  alone  has  a  separate  building,  and 
botany  is  provided  for  at  Stone  Hail.  But  the 
other  sciences  are  crowded  to  the  roof  of  Col¬ 
lege  Hall,  and  much  embarrassment  arises 
when  a  course  is  elected  by  a  large  number  of 
students. 

With  regard  to  financial  conditions  the  presi¬ 
dent  says:  “The  friends  of  Wellesley  worked 
mo^t  ••nraestly  through  the  last  year  for  the 
extinciion  of  the  College  debt.  In  March  the 
offer  came  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  of  |100,000 
when  the  debt  should  be  finally  extinguished. 
At  Commencement  time  the  Treasurer  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  conditions  had  been  met,  and 
that  Wellesley  was  free  from  debt  and  in  a  po 
sition  to  claim  the  money  for  its  first  endow¬ 
ment.  The  warm  thanks  of  the  College  are 
due  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  made  this  possi¬ 
ble.  The  College  thus  stands  in  much  better 
financial  condition  than  last  year,  with  the 
large  interest  account  extinguished,  and  in  its 
place  an  interest  on  invested  funds  coming  in. 
It  is  felt,  however,  by  those  most  conversant 
with  Wellesley  affairs,  that  this  should  be  but 
a  beginning.  ’’  The  year  ends  with  a  good  out¬ 
look  for  the  College.  Its  friends  have  given 
substantial  testimony  of  their  devotion,  and 
the  Alumnse  were  never  more  loyal  and  united. 

The  present  Freshman  class  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  College  since  1893  and  the 
whole  attendance  the  largest  since  1895,  when 
the  new  requirements  for  admission  went  into 
effect.  The  College  catalogue  for  the  present 
year  gives  the  total  registration  of  students  as 
716,  classified  as  follows :  Resident  candidates 
for  the  M.  A.  degree,  93;  Seniors,  116;  Juniors, 
159;  Sophomores,  159;  Freshmen,  258;  non-can¬ 
didates  for  degrees.  9 


COI.I.EGE  NOTES. 

The  State  Univebsity  of  Iowa  has  received 
from  A.  Whitney  Carr  of  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  the 
sum  of  125,000,  which  is  one- half  the  amount 
he  has  promised  the  University  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Arte.  The  proceeds  from  this  investment 
will  be  available  in  September  for  needy  and 
deserving  students.  The  Faculty  is  devising 
plans  for  these  and  for  other  scholarships  to  be 
offered  in  each  county  in  the  state.  The  re¬ 
maining  125,000  of  his  gift  Mr.  Carr  will  be¬ 
stow  within  the  next  ninety  days.  The  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  Trustees  of  this  University  will  thus 
have  a  new  scholarship  fond  of  |50,000. 

Miss  Ruth  Paxson,  traveling  state  Secretary, 
spent  a  week  with  the  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  holding  daily  meetings  with  the  various 
committees  and  giving  two  public  addresses. 

January  12  and  13  Mr.  C.  C.  Michener,  Field 
Secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mr.  Prall,  conducted  a  Bible  Study 
Institute  with  the  local  Association  of  Iowa. 
The  result  was  a  decided  increase  in  interest 
and  attendance  in  the  regular  Bible  classes  of 
the  Association. 

The  year  begins  well  for  educational  institu¬ 
tions:  Syracuse  is  to  receive  f400,000;  Yale  re¬ 
ceives  180,000  from  the  late  Benjamin  D.  Silli- 
man  of  Brooklyn.  Lake  Forest  University  re¬ 
joices  in  a  goodly  sum  and  Tuskegee  Normal 
Institute  will  have  a  $20,000  library,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary,  Lititz,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  schools  for 
girls  in  the  country.  It  was  founded  in  1794, 
by  the  Moravians.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  was  a  pupil  at  Linden  Hall. 


ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

The  pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  London,  has 
recently  practically  illustrated  his  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  editing  a  daily  paper.  For  one 
whole  week  he  sat  in  the  editorial  chair  of 
The  Sun,  and  daily  wrote  a  leader.  He  was 
given  the  power  to  exclude  such  news  or  adver¬ 
tisements  as  seemed  to  him  objectionable,  and 
so  far  as  possible  be  was  as  free  as  was  Mr. 
Sheldon  in  his  conduct  of  the  Topeka  Capital 
As  was  to  be  expected,  no  one  was  satisfied 
with  the  experiment,  and  critics  found  many 
things  to  comment  upon  adversely.  The  secu¬ 
lar  press  was  disposed  to  be  jocose,  but  the  re¬ 
ligious  papers  generally  considered  the  matter 
very  gravely.  One  of  Dr.  Parker’s  editorials 
was  described— -by  a  religions  paper — as  being 
“as  obscure  as  anything  that  ever  appeared  in 
Browning’s  muddiest  poems.’’  We  cannot  but 
feel  that  Dr.  Parker  was  ill  advised  in  attempt¬ 
ing  the  task  be  undertook.  No  matter  how 
well  intentioned  he  may  be,  no  minister,  as 
such,  is  fitted  to  go  into  a  newspaper  office  and 
immediately  become  an  editor,  even  if  he  de¬ 
sires  to  be  a  reformer.  Similarly,  no  editor, 
as  such,  can  go  into  a  pulpit,  and  give  a  ser¬ 
mon  that  shall  be  nigh  to  perfection,  for  the 
point  of  view  is  radically  different.  “There 
are  diversities  of  gifts.’’ 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  1562,  in  the  little 
town  of  Yassy,  on  the  Seine,  the  Duo  de  Guise 
set  fire  to  a  grange,  in  which  hundreds  of  Prot¬ 
estants,  men,  sromen  and  children,  had  taken 
refuge.  The  entire  company  perished  in  the 
flames  The  Protestants  now  living  in  Yassy 
in  1889  bought  the  sacred  piece  of  land  on 
which  their  ancestors  perished;  and  having 
ever  since  been  collecting  the  needed  funds  are 
now  about  to  build  a  temple  (church)  upon  the 
spot. 

Since  last  November  1,  by  order  of  govern¬ 
ment,  all  French  postoffices  are  closed  at  noon 
on  Sundays  and  holidays— which  are  supposed 
to  be  holy  days. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  not  250  Christians 
in  China.  In  twenty-five  years  they  had  in¬ 
creased  to  35,000,  and  in  1900  to  250,  (KX)  Protes¬ 
tant  Christians,  of  whom  100,000  are  commun¬ 
ing  church  members.  Of  this  number  probably 
15,000  have  suffered  martyrdom  rather  than 
give  up  their  faith  in  Christ.  One  woman  in 
a  house  alone  was  surrounded  by  Boxers  and 
told  that  she  must  worship  their  idols  and 
burn  incense  or  they  would  out  off  her  hands. 
She  replied,  “Do  yon  want  me  to  bow  down  to 
an  idol  of  stone?  I  believe  in  the  living  God 
and  him  only  wonld  I  serve.  Yon  can  out  off 
my  hands  and  my  bead  but  yon  cannot  keep  me 
from  serving  Christ.  ’’  Her  hands  were  cut  off 
and  she  has  probably  since  been  killed.  There 
are  many  evidences  that  all  grades  of  society 
are  being  permeated  by  Christianity.  After 
the  present  troubles  are  over  a  large  army  of 
missionaries  will  be  needed  to  instruct  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  inquirers.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  200  missionaries  have  been  killed. 
Their  places  must  be  filled. 

Robert  Arthington  of  Leeds,  England,  a 
rather  eccentric  friend  of  missions,  has  be¬ 
queathed  250,000  pounds  to  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  for  new  work  among  tribes  or 
nations  that  have  not  obtained  a  version  of 
the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  Such  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  regard  for  missions  is  rather  rare  in 
our  own  land.  There  are  many  generous 
friends  of  missions,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  number  who  have  given  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  any  organized  agency  is  very  small. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  do  not  take 
the  subject  seriously  enough.  We  are  disposed 
to  regard  foreign  work  as  something  extrane¬ 
ous  and  consequently  negligible. 
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BESIDE  BETHFSDA. 

D.  F.  W. 

“  Sir,  I  have  so  man,  when  the  water  ia  troubled,  to 
put  me  Into  the  pool;  but  while  I  am  coming,  another 
•teppeth  down  before  mo."— John  v.  7. 

Another  day  had  dawned,  on  him  who  waited 
Beside  Betheeda's  pool  for  many  a  year. 

Once  more  with  hope  bis  heart  became  elated. 

With  thoughts— that  here,  to^ay,  he  may  appear 

The  angel  with  his  wondrous  mystic  power. 

Who  came  so  silently— returned  unseen. 

Back  to  those  azure  depths,  the  self  same  hour. 

Oh  1  if  he  could  but  know,  bis  Joy  had  been 

Almost  too  great  his  hes  rt  to  have  enfolded. 

As  o'er  him  now  the  b  ealing  waters  flow. 

And  felt  new  strength  within  him  being  moulded; 

And  on  hie  cheek,  again  the  healthful  glow. 

Ob,  sad  the  days  and  full  of  pain  and  trouble. 

Oh,  weary  days— he  watched  those  waters  fair. 

And  ever  and  anon,  be  sees  them  bubble. 

And  knows  the  angel's  presence  then  is  there. 

Hoi>e  springs  anew,  again,— once  more  he's  started. 

If  he  but  reachttbat  spot,— and  enter  flrst! 

Alas  I  he  sees  again  those  waters  parted. 

By  one  that's  stronger;  and  once  more  there  burst 

That  heartfelt  cry  of  anguish  :  None  to  help  me. 

No  friendly  band  outstretched  to  me  in  love. 

No  throbbing  heart,— no  tender  sympathy. 

Why  longer  wait,  and  watch  those  waters  move  ? 

No  help  for  him ;  but  hark— a  voice  beside  him, 
Would'st  thou  be  whole  7  oh,  voice  of  wondrous  power  1 
Through  blinding  tears  he  looks,  with  eyelids  dim. 
Again,  Wouldstthou  be  whole?  even  thou,  thievery 
hour  7 

Would  I  be  whole  7  oh,  voice  so  strong,  so  sweet  I 
Be  whole,  once  more  the  tender  tones  fall  on  his  ear. 
Ah,  yes  I  but  when  I  see  with  health  those  waters 
moving. 

There's  none  to  belpjme  in ;  no  friend  stands  near. 

Arise  1  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk ;  but  sin  no  more. 

Lest,  through  thy  sin,  some  greater  ill  befall  thee. 

Oh,  wondrous  grace ;  oh,  power  possessed  before 
Creation's  birth,  by  him  wboJ'Still'd  the  storm  on 
Galilee. 

How  many  sln^slck  souls  to^lay  are  lying 
In  some  Bethesda's  porch,  with  weary  eyes 
And  longing  hearts,  while  all  around  them  dying, 
Are.those  who  know  not  that  He  hears  their  cries. 

Oh,  weary  ones,  L  to  that  heavenly  Aden 
Will  guide  youlsafely,  in  the  way  that's  best. 

Again  He  speaks,  "Gome  to  me,  all  who  heavy  laden. 
Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  yon  rest." 

OORTLAKDT,  N,'Y..  1901. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PARENT  HEART. 

The  Child  Workers’  Protective  Association 
has  been  formed  in  this  city.  It  is  strict’y 
non-sectarian.  It  grew  ont  of  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Campbell  Copeland  in  which  he 
said  that  there  were  hundreds  of  boys  under 
ten  years  of  age  selling  papers  on  oar  streets 
at  all  hoars  of  the  night,  and  even  all  night. 
Many  of  them  are  under  nine,  and  the  youngest 
are  only  four.  The  purpose  of  the  Association 
is  the  present  and  future  betterment  of  such 
children.  It  is  not  to  prevent  their  earning  a 
livelihood,  but  to  have  some  watch  care  as  to 
their  age,  hours  and  condition,  so  that  those 
under  ten,  at  least,  will  not  be  exposed  to 
street  life  after  9  o’clock  P.M.  and  all  may  be 
put  in  the  way  of  becoming  reputable  citizens 
instead  of  growing  up  a  curse  to  themselves 
and  a  menace  to  the  city.  Other  cities  and  other 
countries  have  done  much  of  this  work,  and 
laws  are  framed  for  the  protection  of  news 
boys,  boot  blacks  and  the  like.  We  have  none. 
Mr.  Copeland,  in  order  to  raise^a  fund  for  car¬ 
rying  on  the  work,  conceived  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  Exposition  of  children’s  work  from  our 
states,  Cuba  and  Canada. 

The  Exposition  is  to  be  held  February  18 
to  25,  in  the  Mechanics’  Library  Building, 
Bast  Sixteenth  street,  near  Broadway,  which 


has  been  generously  loaued  to  the  Association 
by  Columbia  College.  There  are  already  in 
hand  beautiful  exhibits  from  Western  and 
Southern  states  and  Cuba  The  varii^ty  of 
work  done  by  children  is  now  so  great  that  a 
permanent  exhibit  could  and  should  be  made. 
The  Exposition  will  be  of  profound  interest  in 
itself,  and  prizes  and  sales  will  afford  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  talent  to  make  itself  known,  and 
for  children  to  receive  needed  help  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  appeals  for  work  from  children  all  the 
way  up  to  sixteen  years,  both  as  individual  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  school,  class  and  institutional  work. 
There  is  already  a  very  interesting  collection 
from  the  blind  children  in  Knoxville,  and  from 
a  colored  manual  training  school  in  Nashville. 
New  York  should  not  be  behind  and  work  from 
all  quarters  should  make  the  collection  repre¬ 
sentative.  If  parents  teachers  and  children 
will  address  Mr.  Oampbell-Copeland,  Secre¬ 
tary,  No.  187  East  Fifteenth  street,  application 
blanks  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 


INCIDENTS  IN  QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  LIF) . 

Every  woman  and  every  girl  child  must  feel 
the  stimulus  of  the  virtues  of  that  good  wo 
man,  mother,  queen,  whose  death  and  funeral 
ceremonies  have  lately  commanded  sympathetic 
attention  all  over  the  world.  Readers  of  the 
Home  Department  will  therefore  be  interested 
in  the  following  paragraphs  which  we  clip 
from  an  extended  article  in  The  Examiner: 

The  source  of  the  late  Queen's  extraordinary 
power  was  in  the  simplicity  of  her  character, 
and  in  her  essential  womanliness  Victoria 
was  a  queenly  woman,  and  a  womanly  Queen. 
In  fact,  in  the  early  years  of  her  reign  while 
she  was  still  a  young  girl,  she  was  disposed  to 
make  large  drafts  upon  this  essential  feminin¬ 
ity  to  gain  her  ends.  Freed  of  all  unpleasant 
associations,  and  used  in  its  most  refined  and 
exact  sense,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  there 
was  a  suggestion  of  coquetry  in  the  Queen’s 
attitude  toward  her  government  and  advisers. 
An  old  member  of  Parliament,  whose  memory 
goes  back  to  those  days,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  young  Queen  made  very  free 
use  of  this  charming  gift  in  her  periodic  ad¬ 
dresses  to  Parliament.  This  venerable  member 
of  Parliament,  who  was  in  no  respect  a  courtier, 
said  that  ‘  ‘  when  her  Majesty  approached  the 
part  of  her  speech  relating  to  the  estimates, 
her  way  of  uttering  the  words,  ‘Gentlemen  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  ’  was  the  most  win¬ 
ning  address  he  had  ever  heard :  it  gave  to  an 
official  demand  the  character  of  a  personal  re¬ 
quest.  ’  ’ 

Etiquette  once  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Quueen  to  restrain  the  impulse  to  laugh,  and 
we  doubt  not  that,  had  she  had  her  way,  the 
following  incident  would  have  ended  differ- 
entlyy.  At  Windsor,  at  the  end  of  the  Long 
Walk,  is  a  statue  currently  known  as  “The 
Oopper  Horse.’’  There  was  a  gentleman  of 
high  position  at  one  time  visiting  the  Queen. 
During  the  afternoon  he  set  out  for  a  walk. 
At  dinner  in  the  evening  her  Majesty  said, 
‘My  Lord,  I  hope  you  were  not  tired  by  your 
long  walk.’’  “Oh,  no,’’  was  the  reply,  “not 
at  all,  thank  you,  ma’am.  I  got  a  lift  back  as 
far  as  the  Oopper  Horse.  ’’  “As  far  as  what?’’ 
inquired  the  Queen.  “Oh,  the  Oopper  Horse,  ’’ 
said  the  gentleman;  “the  Oopper  Horse  at  the 
end  of  the  walk.’’  Victoria  drew  herself  up 
with'dignity  as  she  answered,  “That’s  not  a 
oopper  horse.  That’s  my  grandfather.’’  We 
may  be  sure  the  Queen  thought  again  of  this 
incident  and  smiled  to  herself.  A  gentleman 
who  knew  the  Queen  well  wrote,  “Her  Majesty 
is  saved  all  through  by  a  tremendous  sense  of 
humor.  Nothing  pleases  her  more  than  fun, 
and  she  laughs  most  heartily  at  anything  that 
pleases  her.  ’’ 

When  the  Queen  became  engaged  to  Prince 
Albert  she  was  very  anxious  to  have  him  made 


King  Consort  by  act  of  Parliament,  [and  she 
spoke  of  the  matter  to  Melbourne.  In  fact,  she 
spoke  of  the  matter  frequently.  Finally  Mel¬ 
bourne  exclaimed,  “For  heaven’s  sake,  let’s 
have  no  more  of  it,  ma’am ;  for  if  yon  once  get 
the  English  people  into  the  way  of  making 
kings,  you  will  get  them  into  the  way  of  un¬ 
making  them’’ — and  the  episode  was  closed. 
A  humorous  putting  of  a  serious  matter  never 
failed  to  infinence  the  Queen  and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  the  force  of  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  bon  mot  with  the  covert  criticism  of 
the  weakness  of  the  English  people.  Victoria 
herself  sometimes  used  epigram,  as  when  she 
said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  “he  speaks  to  me 
as  if  I  were  a  public  meeting.  ’  ’ 

Queen  Victoria  was  ever  a  stickler  for  de¬ 
corum  and  etiquette.  She  was  very  particular 
about  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  Ladies 
in  waiting.  However,  she  occasionally  per¬ 
mitted  the  hard  and  fast  rule  to  be  relaxed,  as 
the  following  incident  shows :  The  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  and  his  wife  were  dining  at  Windsor. 
After  dinner  the  ladies  withdrew  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and,  noticing  that  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  wife  was  looking  badly,  and  knowing 
that  she  had  recently  been  ill,  the  Queen  said, 
“I  know  yon  are  not  very  strong  yet.  Lady 

- ,  so  I  beg  that  yon  will  sit  down,  and 

when  the  Prince  comes  in  Lady  D - will 

stand  in  front  of  yon.  ’  ’  The  Prince  was  Al¬ 
bert  the  Consort,  a  martinet  of  the  true-blue 
German  sort  in  matters  of  etiquette. 


THREE  LITTLE  SERVANTS. 

I  have  a  little  servant 
With  a  single  eye. 

She  always  does  my  bidding 
Very  faithfully ; 

Bnt  she  eats  me  no  meat. 

And  she  drinks  me  no  drink, 

A  very  clever  servant,  as  you  well  may  think. 

Another  little  servant 
On  my  Anger  sits. 

She  the  one-eyed  little  servant 
Very  neatly  flts. 

Bnt  she  eats  me  no  meat. 

And  she  drinks  me  no  drink. 

A  very  clever  servant,  as  you  well  may  think. 

Now  one  more  little  servant. 

Through  the  single  eye. 

Does  both  the  others'  bidding 
Very  faithfully ; 

But  she  eats  me  no  meat. 

And  she  drinks  me  no  drink, 

A  very  clever  servant,  as  you  well  may  think. 

A  needle  and  a  thimble 
And  a  spool  of  thread. 

Without  the  Angers  nimble 
And  the  knowing  head. 

They  would  never  make  ont 
If  they  tried  a  day. 

To  sew  a  square  of  patchwork,  as  yon  well  may  say. 

—Troy  Budget. 


A  VALENTINE  OF  VICTORY. 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  mother  to  say,  ‘Let 
not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,  ’  but  if 
she  was  a  boy  and  another  boy  had  been  so 
ugly  and  hateful  to  her’’— 

“Well,’’  said  Kate,  as  her  brother  paused  for 
breath,  “what  do  you  think  she  would  do?’’ 

“Just  what  I’m  going  to  do  I*’  flashed  Dick, 
“send  him  the  meanest  old  comic  valentine 
that  can  be  found!  He  can’t  bear  ridicule,  and 
if  I  can  find  one  half  as  mean  as  I  want,  it’ll 
sting  him  like  a  lash.’’ 

Kate  controlled  her  desire  to  laugh.  A  comic 
valentine  seemed  a  mild  revenge  for  one  angry 
boy  to  take  upon  another,  and  yet  she  knew 
that  Robert  Miles  was  very  sensitive,  and  if 
Dick  found  a  caricature  to  fit  him,  it  would 
certainly  cut  deep. 

“I  wouldn’t,  Dick”  she  pleaded  gently. 

“No,  of  course  you  wouldn’t;  you’re  too 
much  like  mother!’’  and  Dick  never  saw 
how  contradictory  his  statements  were. 
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“I  don’t  think  any  one  could  be  'too  much 
like  mother.  ’  I  wish  I  were  one-qnarter  as 
good  I  ’  ’  said  Kate.  '  ‘  But  now  I  must  go  home 
and  practise.  Oome  along  with  me,  Dick.  ’  ’ 

"I’ll  oome — after  I’ve  got  what  I’m  going  to 
look  for,  ’  ’  growled  Dick,  and  so  they  separated. 

Dick  was  usually  a  generous  and  good-tem¬ 
pered  boy.  But  this  afternoon  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  upset  His  quarrel  with  Robert  bad 
oome  like  a  lightning  flash  from  a  clear  sky, 
for  the  two  had  been  great  friends  ever  since 
Robert’s  long  illness  the  year  before,  when 
Dick  had  devoted  himself  to  bis  sick  comrade 
for  hours  every  day. 

But  to-day  Robert  had  been  so  hateful — and 
so  entirely  in  the  wrong  I  "Well,’’  Diok 
thought  bitterly,  "since  he  doesn’t  want  me 
for  a  friend— let  him  see  how  he  likes  me  for 
an  enemy  I  ’  ’ 

Robert’s  illness  had  left  him  very  thin  and 
pale,  his  hair  bad  been  falling  out,  and  really 
be  was  very  sensitive  about  his  changed  appear¬ 
ance.  So  when  Diok  found  a  hideous-colored 
picture  of  a  long,  lank,  skeleton-like  creature, 
with  just  a  few  hairs  standing  out  at  all  angles 
from  his  nearly  bare  cranium,  he  laughed  with 
a  hateful  satisfaction.  The  rhyme  under  the 
picture  was  not  particularly  appropriate,  but 
that  was  no  matter,  for  Dick  intended  to  write 
in  his  own  undisguised  hand,  "This  is  the  way 
yon  look  to  me  I’’  though  he  well  knew  that 
Robert  never  would  forgive  him  that. 

On  bis  homeward  way  Dick  paused,  as  usual, 
before  the  window  of  the  art  store  where  be 
and  Kate— and  Robert,  too— always  lingered 
when  they  had  time,  and  there  Dick  soon  spied 
something  new,  a  picture- just  a  small  photo¬ 
graph — of  the  splendid  antique  statue.  Victory, 
which  he  knew  bis  sister  loved  They  bad 
had  it  before  only  in  the  large  size,  which  was 
very  expensive,  but  this  little  one  surely 
couldn’t  cost  much,  and  Dick  determined  at 
once  to  buy  it  and  send  it  as  a  valentine  to 
Kate.  How  perfectly  delighted  she  would  be! 
When  he  came  out  Irom  the  store  with  the  lit¬ 
tle  picture  of  Victory  in  his  possession,  be 
would  have  felt  quite  happy  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  bitter  anger  against  his  friend. 

Kate  was  practising  when  be  reached  home, 
and  though  she  called  to  him  Dick  pretended 
not  to  bear  and  ran  right  up  to  his  room  to  di¬ 
rect  the  envelopes  which  were  to  carry  such 
different  messages- of  love  and  bate  I  One  he 
addressed  in  a  queer,  cramped  hand  to  Miss 
Katheryn  Lloyd,  but  the  other  to  Robert  Miles 
he  wrote  in  bis  natural  large,  round  hand. 

He  bad  just  finished  the  two  addresses  when 
his  father  called  him  to  come  down  and  help 
him  mend  the  old  settee.  Then  it  was  supper 
time  And  after  that  Dick  bad  his  lessons  to 
study  and  bedtime  came  before  he  bad  bad  a 
chance  to  slip  out  and  mail  his  valentines. 

Now  he  must  hurry  for  already  he  heard  his 


Prevent  the  Grip 

By  keeping  Your  Blood  Pure  with  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

The  grip  is  most  likelr  to  attack  a  weak  and 
debilitated  system.  Those  who  keep  their  blood 
pure  and  system  toned  up  with  Hood’s  Sarsapa 
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father  looking  the  back  door.  Diok  ran  up  to 
his  room  and  hastily  slipped  the  two  valentines 
into  the  envelopes  and  hurried  down  again  and 
out  like  a  flash  to  the  post- box,  which  was 
only  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  Then,  feeling 
oddly  unhappy,  he  crept  up  to  bed. 

But  he  could  not  sleep,  and  passed'a  miser¬ 
able,  restless  night.  A  strange,  passionate  re¬ 
gret  had  oome  to  him  the  instant  the  cruel 
valentine  bad  left  his  bands  and  could  not  be 
recalled  He  tried  to  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought  of  Kate’s  pleasure  when  she  should 
receive  the  picture  of  Victory  at  breakfast 
time,  but,  oddly  enough,  he  could  get  no  relief 
from  anything. 

In  the  morning  he  was  silent  and  heavy-eyed,  j 
His  mother  asked  anxiously  if  he  had  a  head¬ 
ache  and  he  answered,  "No.’’  For  the  ache 
was  in  his  heart  and  he  was  more  unhappy  \ 
than  ever  he  bad  been  before. 

For  some  reason  the  letters  failed  to  oome  at 
the  usual  hour,  and  Kate  did  not  receive  her 
valentine  until  the  postman  handed  it  to  her 
as  she  and  Dick  were  on  their  way  to  school. 

Then  all  at  once  Diok  felt  he  didn’t  want  to 
see  her  open  it  and  he  ran  off,  saying,  "I  want 
to  speak  to  the  fellows,  so  I’ll  go  on  ahead.  ’’ 

Kate  paused  to  open  the  envelope  directed  to 
her  in  that  queer,  cramped  hand,  wondering 
all  the  time  what  it  could  be  and  whom  it 
could  be  from 

As  Dick  turned  the  corner  at  the  top  of  bis 
speed  he  almost  ran  into  Robert  Miles — the  last 
boy  on  earth  he  wanted  to  see  just  then!  He 
tried  to  hurry  by  without  appearing  to  notice 
him,  but  Robert  stopped  him  with  outstretched 
hands. 

"Dick,  yon  noble  fellow!’’  he  cried,  joy¬ 
ously.  "It  was  like  yon,  and  I  can’t  tell  you 
how  glad— and  bow  ashamed— I  am!’’ 

Dick  looked  at  Robert  in  amazement.  "I — I 
don’t  understand’’ — be  muttered  stifiSy. 

"Yes,  but  /  do!’’  said  Robert.  "And  yon 
needn’t  try  to  look  so  unconscious!  It  was  flne 
of  you  to  forgive  me — first !  I’ve  been  just 
miserable  over  our  quarrel  and  I  hardly  slept  a 
wink  all  night  for  thinking  of  it.  I’d  been  so 
mean  and  said  such  horrid  things — and  I  knew 
all  the  time  I  was  in  the  wrong.  Last  evening 
I  felt  I  couldn’t  stand  it  and  I  wanted  to  run 
over  and  apologize  and  make  it  up  again,  but 
mother  wouldn’t  let  me  go  out.  She  said  it 
wasn’t  prudent  for  me  and  she  guessed  what¬ 
ever  I  bad  to  say  would  keep  till  morning. 
But  I  had  a  bad  night  of  it ! 

"And  then  when  your  valentine  came  just 
now  and  I  saw  that  yon  had  forgiven  me  with¬ 
out  my  having  said  one  word — I  knew  that 
your  Victory  was  the  best  victory  of  all!  I’m 
going  to  have  that  picture  framed,  Dick,  and 
keep  it  forever.  ’’ 

Then  a  sudden  light  broke  in  on  Dick’s  be¬ 
wildered  brain  and  he  knew  what  mistake  he 
must  have  made  in  his  hurry  the  night  before. 

"O, ’’  he  stammered  in  confusion,  "but  you 
don’t  understand — I  never  meant’’ — 

"But  /  did,’’  Rob  said,  regretfully.  "I 
meant  every  hateful  word  I  said  when  I  spoke 
it — and  have  been  repenting  them  bitterly  ever 
since.  But  I’ve  learned  a  lesson ;  mother  has 
always  told  me  that  the  most  splendid  victory 
that  a  fellow  can  gain  is  over  his  own  ugly 
temper,  and  you’ve  shown  me  that  it’s  true!’’ 


"But,  Rob’’— Diok  began,  piteously,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  could  say  another  word  Kate  came  run¬ 
ning  up  all  out  of  breath. 

"O,  Rob,’’  she  panted,  "let  me  speak  to  Diok 
for  just  a  minute!  Dick,"  she  said,  eagerly, 
when  Robert  bad  stepped  aside,  "yon  must 
have  mixed  things  up,  did  yon  know  it?  And 
the  ugly  valentine  yon  meant  for  Rob  yon  sent 
to  me  I  And  I’m  so  glad,  for  now  you’ve  made 
it  up  with  him,  and  I  know  he’d  never  have 
forgiven  yon  if  he’d  seen  what  yon  meant  to 
send  him!" 

Then,  noticing  Dick’s  woful  expression,  she 
cried,  "O,  yon  haven't  told  him,  have  you?” 

"I’ve  tried  to,  and  I’m  going  to.  I  must." 

"Ton  must  not!"  said  Kate,  decidedly.  "I 
know  it  will  be  harder  for  yon  to  keep  quiet 
about  it  than  it  would  be  to  blurt  out  the  whole 
troth,  which  would  be  just  the  croelest  thing 
that  you  could  do  now" — 

*  ‘  But  he  believes  me  so  much  better  than  I 
am,  ’  ’  said  Dick. 

‘  ‘  Then  prove  that  yon  really  can  be  what  he 
thinks  you,  and  keep  your  secret  for  your  pun¬ 
ishment !’’ 

Dick  began  to  see  the  force  of  bis  sister’s 
words.  "But  he’s  got  what  I  meant  for  yon, 
Kate,  ’  ’  he  said,  doubtfully. 

"I’m  glad  of  it!"  she  declared,  "for  I  know 
it  is  something  nice.  ’  ’ 

"You’re  a  regular  brick!"  Dick  said,  heart¬ 
ily.  "And  I’ll  do  just  what  yon  want  me  to. 
But  you’ll  give  me  back  that  hateful  picture, 
so  I  can  destroy  it?" 

“Yon  can  have  it — if  you’ve  been  good,  ’’  she 
said,  laughing  happily,  "just  one  month  from 
to-day.  ’’ 

Then  they  joined  Robert,  and  all  three 
walked  on  to  school  together. 

"Have  yon  seen  my  valentine— the  one  Diok 
sent  me?"  Robert  asked  Kate. 

"No,  but  I’d  like  to  see  it,"  she  said,  with 
a  bright  smile. 

And  then,  as  Rob  showed  her  the  picture  of 
her  favorite  Victory,  she  gave  Dick’s  arm  an 
affectionate  little  squeeze. 

"O!"  she  said,  joyfully.  "And  it  represents 
a  "Victory"  indeed!  Don’t  yon  remember, 
boys,  ‘He  that  ruleth  bis  spirit  is  better  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city’?” — Selected. 
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Butjers  in  best  families  and  all  first  class 
cooks  can  tell  you  that  soups,  fish,  meats^ 
gravy,  game, salads  and  many  other  dishes 
are  given  an  appeti5ing  relish  if  flavored 
with  Lea  &  Perrms’sauce. 


THe  Observation  Car 


THE  SNOW  BIBD, 

The  ground  was  all  coverod  with  snow  one  day. 

And  two  little  sisters  were  bnsy  at  play ; 

When  a  snow  bird  was  sittiiig  close  by  on  a  tree. 

And  merrily  singing  his  chick-a-de-dee. 

Chick-a-deaee  I  Chlck-a-de^ee  I 
And  merrily  singing  his  chick-a-de  dee  1 

He  had  not  been  singing  that  tune  very  long 
Ere  EUully  heard  him,  so  loud  was  his  song— 

*‘  Oh,  sister,  look  out  of  the  window."  said  she ; 
"Here's a  dear  little  bird  singing  chick-a-de.dee  1 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  walks  in  the  cold  and  the  sleet. 

And  has  neither  stockings  nor  shoes  on  his  feet. 

I  pity  him  so  t  How  cold  he  must  be. 

And  yet  he  keeps  singing  his  chick.a-de-dee  I 

“  Oh,  mother,  do  buy  him  some  stockings  and  shoes, 

A  frock,  with  a  coat  and  a  hat,  if  you  choose  I 

I  wish  he'djcome  into  the  parlor  and  see 

How  warm  we  would  make  him,  poor  chick-a-dee  dee." 

The  bird  had  flown  down  for  some  crumbs  of  bread, 
Aud  heard  every  word  little  Emily  said. 

“  What  a  flgure  I'd  cut  in  those  clothes,"  thought  he. 
And  he  laughed  as  he  warbled  his  chick-ade-dee. 

“There  is  One,  my  dear  child,  but  I  cannot  tell  who. 
Has  clothed  me  already,  and  warm  enough  too. 

Good  morning  I  Oh,  who  are  so  happy  as  we  I " 

And  away  he  flew,  singing  his  chick.ade-dee. 


It  is  d«lightfal  now  and  again  to  be  greeted 
by  grown  np  passengers  on  onr  Observation 
Oar.  We  had  supposed  that  only  the  children 
would  be  interested  in  this  sort  of  traveling; 
and  it  is  very  flattering  to  them  and  to  the 
Conductor  when  we  find  among  ns  those  whose 
long  experience  of  life  does  not  make  them 
look  down  upon  onr  hnmble  endeavors  to  “ob¬ 
serve"  the  beantifnl  and  interesting  things  by 
which  God  reveals  himself  in  nature. 

This  week  there  has  been  special  reason  for 
cheer  in  the  companionship  of  ‘  ‘  grown-ups’  ’  on 
onr  Observation  Oar.  The  request  that  was 
made  for  the  remaining  verses  of  The  Snow 
Bird  has  called  forth  many  replies,  and  all  of 
them,  except  one,  appear  to  be  from  those  whose 
ohildhood  is  well  behind  them.  The  complete 
poem  stands  at  the  head  of  this  column.  It 
was  sent  by  Miss  M  A.  Blackstone  of  Clinton, 
N.  T.,  and  she  reminds  ns  that  the  author  was 
F.  O  Woodward,  and  that  it  appeared  forty 
years  ago  in  that  loveliest  of  all  collections. 
Songs  for  the  Little  Ones  at  home. 

An  elderly  friend  tells  ns  that  it  appeared  at 
least  fifteen  years  earlier  in  a  little  school  sing¬ 
ing  book— with  the  music  to  which  after  that 
it  was  always  sung;  but  she  does  not  remember 
the  composer’s  name. 

Onriously  enongh,  of  the  numerons  responses 
to  oar  inquiry,  no  two  give  the  poem  in  iden¬ 
tical  words,  and  none  except  Miss  Blackstone 
gives  more  than  five  stanzas,  nearly  all  saying 

T F  you  look  ciL  (..ozeii  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  and 
then  at  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “pearl  j^flass,”  you  will  .see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  Mac¬ 
beth’s  don’t;  you  can’t  see  that. 

Common  i^dass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty  ;  you  can’t  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth’s  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work; 
and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 
glass  is  w’orth  a  hundred  such  as  you 
hear  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Our  ‘‘Index*"  describes  al/  lamps  and  their 
tropfr  chimneys.  With  it  you  tan  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shaj>e  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 

'Ve  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


that  there  is  another  which  cannot  be  recalled. 
Even  Mias  Blaokatone’a  version  does  not  seem 
to  the  Oonductor  exactly  right,  and  she  has 
altered  a  few  expressions  to  others  that  she  dis¬ 
tinctly  remembers.  One  correspondent,  Mr. 
Jay  Benedict,  sends  fonr  stanzas,  the  last  of 
which  is  additional  to  the  six  we  know.  As 
it  is  inferior  in  literary  character  to  the  others, 
it  was  probably  added,  or  rather  sabstitated  for 
stanza  six,  by  some  zealous  “hymn  tinker." 
It  is  however  interesting  and  we  give  it  here : 

“  lam  grateful."  be  said,  "for  the  wish  you  express, 
But  I  have  no  occasion  for  such  a  flue  dress; 

I'd  rather  remain  with  my  limbs  all  fr^e. 

And  bop  about  singiug  my  chick-a-de-’lee. 

Chick .aKie-dee.”  etc. 

One  correspondent,  D.  O.  MeMartrie,  in 
whom  the  Oondnotor  is  particnlarly  interested 
becanse  he  has  jnst  joined  the  L.  D.  O.  Club, 
sends  another  stanza,  which  however  does  not 
belong  to  this  poem,  bat  to  one  which  begins: 

There  came  to  my  window  one  morning  in  spring, 

A  sweet  little  robin,  he  came  there  to  sing. 

Miss  Morgan  sends  us  seven  stanzas,  one  of 
which  is  that  sent  by  Mr.  Benedict,  and  ano¬ 
ther  appears  to  be  from  the  same  pen,  being 
distinctly  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  poem.  It 
follows  the  third  verse : 

If  I  were  a  bare-footed  snow  bird,  I  know 

I  would  not  stay  out  in  the  cold  and  the  snow  ; 

I  wonder  what  makes  him  so  full  of  bis  glee  ? 

He's  all  the  time  singing  that  chick-a.de.dee. 

Mrs.  Morgan  attribntes  the  poem  to  Miss 
Gould,  who  wrote  the  charming  poems  “  The 
Pebble  and  the  Acorn,  ’  ’  and  '  ‘  The  Frost  looked 
forth  one  still,  clear  night,  ’  ’  and  the  Conductor 
is  under  the  impression  that  she  was  tangbt 
to  believe  that  Miss  Gonld  wrote  “  The  Snow 
Bird, ’’ yet  the  weight  of  testimony  here  ap 
pears  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Woodward,  the  author 
of  the  well-known  ‘  ‘  Old  Oaken  Backet.  ’  ’ 

Other  friends,  to  whom  with  those  already 
mentioned  warm  thanks  are  dne,  are  Mrs.  G. 
H.  Jones,  Mrs.  Newton  L.  Reed,  Miss  S.  I. 
Walker,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Adams,  Mrs.  E.O.  G.,  Mrs. 
O.  M.  Higgins  and  Miss  Katherine  Rnth  Chase, 
all  of  whom  we  hope  will  continue  to  travel 
with  ns  in  onr  Observation  Gar. 

Conductor. 

P.  8.— As  this  paper  is  being  made  up,  comes  a  note 
from  “A  friend  teling  where  the  poem  may  be  ound, 
one  from'Alice  McPherson  Spencer,  giving  the  substance 
as  above,  and  one  fiom  Helen  Hohmann  giving  these 
six  stanzas  and  the  other  two  already  quoted. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

“No,  man."  said  a  wealthy  bnt  rather  weak- 
beaded  barrister,  “sbonld  be  admitted  to  the 
bar  who  has  not  an  independent  landed  pro¬ 
perty.” 

"May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  a  witty  and  eminent 
Irish  lawyer,  "how  many  acres  make  a  wise¬ 
acre?" — The  Green  Bag. 

The  element  of  the  unexpected  which  char¬ 
acterizes  Irish  fan  crops  out  in  other  places  be¬ 
sides  the  conrt-room.  It  may  be  an  old  story, 
hot  it  is  as  perennial  as  its  subject,  of  the 
priest  who  preached  a  sermon  on  “Grace." 
"An’,  me  brethren,"  be  said,  in  oonolnsion, 
"if  ye  have  wan  spark  av  heavenly  grace 
wather  it,  wather  it  oontinnally.  ’  ’—Exchange. 

"In  a  class  of  little  first  readers,"  says  Onr- 
rent  Literatnre,  ‘  ‘  the  pupils  were  very  prond 


when  they  were  able  to  spill  *b-a— double  1, ’ 
‘ball,’  and  ‘t  r— double  e, ’  ‘tree.’  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  ‘double’  was  carefnlly  explained; 
and  one  day,  while  reading,  the  class  came 
npon  this  sentence,  ‘Up,  np,  John!  and  see  the 
son  rise!’  One  little  man  eagerly  craved  per¬ 
mission  to  read  the  line,  and  rendered  it  as  fol¬ 
lows,  ‘Donole  np,  John!  and  see  the  sun 
rise !  ’  "  _ 

Teacher:  "Now,  boys,  who  can  tell  me 
which  is  the  most  difficnlt  thing  to  acquire  in 
cycling?"  Ohoras  of  yells:  "The  bioyole, 
sir!” — Tit- Bits. 

From  a  Chicago  paper’s  review  of  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  fonr  books  of  the  Iliad:  "It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  through  the  whole  of  Pope’s  Ho¬ 
mer  to  get  what  we  can  jnst  as  well  get  from 
the  admirably  selected  books  in  the  volnme 
above  mentioned.  We  need  not  eat  the  whole 
of  a  hog  to  know  the  taste  of  pork.  A  little 
of  it  will  suffice  as  well  as  a  good  deal.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Ohoate  went  into  a  London  book-shop  to 
buy  a  copy  of  Dante’s  "Hell."  The  clerk  de¬ 
parted  to  seek  the  book,  bat  soon  retnrned  to 
remark:  "I  am  very  sorry;  bat  we  haven’t  got 
‘Hell,’  by  Mr.  Dante.  We’ve  got  ‘Twenty 
Years  in  South  Africa,  ’  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  if 
that  would  do  "  "And  feeling,"  conolndes 
Mr.  Ohoate,  ‘‘that  that  was  practically  the 
same  thing,  I  took  the  book." — Exchange. 

‘‘Do  yon  appreciate  poetry?"  asked  the  seri- 
ons  yonng  woman. 

‘‘Yes.  indeed."  answered  Mr  Cnmrox. 
"There’s  one  piece  of  poetry  that  has  done 
me  a  world  of  good.  Old  as  I  am,  there  are 
times  when  I  conldn't  tell  how  to  figure  with¬ 
out  laying  ‘Thirty  days  hath  Sepember,  April, 
Jane  and  November.’  ’’ 

Nellie  went  with  her  mother  to  call  on  a 
lady  who  is  a  collector  of  old  china  and  in 
whose  drawing-room  are  many  cabinets  filled 
with  her  treasures. 

‘‘Mother, "  she  said  when  they  were  going 
home,  “don’t  yon  feel  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Has¬ 
kell?" 

‘‘Why,  dear?"  asked  her  mother  in  surprise. 

“Didn’t  yon  notice,  mammy,  she  hasn’t  any 
kitchen?  She  keeps  all  her  dishes  and  plates 
in  the  drawing  room." — Exchange. 

When  Otis  Skinner  was  honored  by  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  some  attractive  dibutante»,  they  pro- 
nonneed  Mr.  Skinner  too  lovely  for  anything. 
After  the  curtain  went  down,  the  manager 
escorted  the  girls  to  the  stage,  where  they 
met  the  actor.  “We  enjoyed  everything  very 
mneh,  ’  ’  said  one  fair  lady.  ‘  ‘  Bnt,  do  yon 
know,  Mr.  Skinner,  we  conld  scacrely  hear  a 
word  yon  said?"  ‘‘Now  that’s  certainly 
strange,"  responded  the  actor.  "I  conld  hear 
everything  yon  ladies  said.  ’’-Nashville  Banner. 


Donu/M’Q  bronchial 
DnUff  N  U  TROCHES 

Fifty  years  of  success  prove  these 
troches  the  simplest  and  best  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Bronchial 
and  Lung  Troubles. 

In  boxam—nmwnr  mold  In  bulk. 
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The  L.  D.  O.  Clvab 


Richard  Sheldon  Ould,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Lester  Jones,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Starr  Hanford  Lloyd,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

Varick  Dey  Martin,  New  York  Oity. 

Maitland  Dwight,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Otis  E.  Hancock,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Duncan  L.  McBain,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Willie  O.  Kirkpatrick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Wilberforce  Thomas,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Henry  A  Conant,  Jr.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Happily  the  list  is  getting  too  long  to  be 
pnblished  in  full  every  week.  Henceforth  we 
shall  simply  add  the  names  of  new  members 
to  those  of  the  charter  members. 

Douglas  O.  McMurtrie,  New  York. 

Our  new  member  sends  us  a  very  excellent 
scheme  for  electing  officers,  which  we  think 
might  very  profitably  be  incoprorated  in  the 
Oonstitution  ot  the  Club,  but  which  would 
possibly  be  a  little  too  much  on  the  “hit  or 
miss"  order  for  use  until  the  members  become 
acquainted  « ith  one  another,  as  they  assuredly 
will  have  done  before  the  close  of  the  first 
year.  His  plan  is  that  every  member  should 
send  in  bis  nomination  for  each  officer,  that  the 
two  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  for 
each  office  shall  be  candidates  for  that  office, 
and  that  the  candidate  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  votes  of  the  entire  Club  be  declared 
elected  to  that  office.  This  is  admirable,  but 
this  year,  before  we  know  one  another,  some 
special  test  of  fitness  would  perhaps  be  well. 
We  hope  to  publish  next  week  the  final  views 
of  the  Club  as  to  the  election  of  officers. 

We  need  not  wait  until  our  officers  are 
elected  to  decide  on  a  Constitution.  Two 
weeks  from  to-day  we  ought  to  have  one  ready 
for  adoption.  In  this  matter  it  would  be  wise 
perhaps  for  the  members  to  take  counsel  with 
their  teachers  or  with  their  parents.  Every 
member  of  the  Club  has  the  right  to  send  in 
the  first  draft  of  a  Constitution,  and  I  hope  to 
receive  them  no  later  than  Saturday  of  next 
week — February  23  Perhaps  yon  will  have 
time  on  Friday’s  holiday  to  attend  to  this. 
Perhaps  however  you  have  already  packed  your 
calendar  for  that  day  full  of  delightful  engage* 
ments  and  plans.  At  any  rate,  let’s  have  our 
drafts  of  the  Constitution  on  Saturday  if  possi¬ 
ble.  1  will  compare  them  and  publish  a 
“composite”  copy  (did  any  of  you  ever  see  a 
oompoHite  photograph?)  in  the  next  issue — that 
of  March  8. 

If  any  of  your  mothers  were  ever  members 
of  a  Committee  for  drafting  a  Club  Constitu¬ 
tion,  they  will  tell  yon  that  yon  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  have  your  draft  cut  to  pieces  and 
tinkered  till  yon  won’t  know  it.  That  is  the 
fate  of  all  Constitution  Committees.  But  I 


hope  that  our  i“  composite”  Constitution  will 
save  us  much  of  that  and  enable  ns  to  be 
fully  organized  in  a  very  short  time. 

Boys,  did  yon  ever  read  Edward  Everett 
Hale’s  capital  little  book.  Ten  Times  One  are 
Ten?  If  not,  please  draw  it  from  your  Sun¬ 
day-school  or  public  library  and  read  it  next 
Sunday  as  a  part  of  your  privilege  as  member 
of  the  L.  D.  O.  Club.  It  will  perhaps  last  you 
more  than  one  Sunday.  Then  sit  down  and 
write  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club,  the  points 
that  it  has  suggested  to  yon,  as  to  methods 
of  extending  the  membership  of  the  Club, 
and  useful  Sunday  occupations  of  the  Club. 


MISSIONARIES  NOT  MAKING  MONEY. 

By  way  of  comment  on  our  leading  editorial, 
we  reprint  a  dispatch  of|the  Associated  Press, 
in  The  Tribune  of  last  Monday : 

Consul-General  Goodnow  delivered  a  lecture 
at  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  last  night 
on  China.  After  eulogizing  the  work  of  the 
Thirteenth  Minnesota  in  the  East,  Mr.  Good¬ 
now  proceeded  to  describe  the  country  and  the 
people  as  he  found  them  during  a  residence  of 
three  years  at  Shanghai.  There  are  just  as 
many  successful  business  men  in  China  as  there 
are  in  this  country,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Goodnow,  and  the  thing  that  makes  the 
United  States  most  popular  in  China  is  the 
work  of  the  American  missionaries. 

Another  thing  which  Mr.  Goodnow  denied 
was  the  statement  that  missionaries  were  in 
China  for  money  making  purposes,  and  he 
added,  when  it  was  found  that  a  missionary 
was  making  more  money  than  was  needed  the 
surplus  was  placed  in  the  missionary  fond. 
He  also  denied  the  belief  that  Chinese  could 
not  be  converted,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  Chinese  gave  up  their  lives  in 
course  of  the  siege  rather  than  to  give  up  the 
religion  which  had  been  taught  them  by  the 
American  missionaries. 

Mr.  Goodnow  said  that  if  this  country  de¬ 
sired  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade  in  the 
Orient,  the  grasping  matter  of  money  most  be 
lost  sight  of  long  enough  to  allow  our  people 
to  civilize  the  natives  in  onr  own  way  and 
according  to  onr  own  ideas.  The  speaker  in¬ 
dorsed  the  foreign  policy  of  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  and  praised  the  noble  work  that  was 
being  done  in  that  country  by  the  American 
hospitals. 


OBITUARY. 

ANNA  D  DEEMS. 

Mrs.  Anna  Disosway  Deems  fell  asleep  in 
Jfsus  toward  the  dawn  of  Sunday,  January  27. 
1901.  She  died  at  Flushing.  L.  I.,  in  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Marion  G.  Verdery. 
Mrs.  Deems  was  born  May  22,  1816,  on  Pearl 
street  in  New  York  City,  her  father  being 
Israel  Doty  Disosway.  a  dry  goods  merchant. 
In  1843  she  was  married  to  the  late  Charles 
Force  Deems  D.  D. ,  LL  D. .  of  precious  memory 
as  founder  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy.  For  twenty-two  years  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  Mrs.  Deems  lived  in  North  Carolina, 
where  her  husband  in  bis  various  positions  as 
college  professor,  college  president  and  presid¬ 
ing  elder  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
won  deserved  distinction  for  eloquence,  scholar¬ 
ship  and  spiirtnality.  After  the  Civil  War, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Deems  settled  in  New  York  City, 
where  he,  besides  being  active  in  many  works 
of  philanthropy  and  reform,  founded  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers  and  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Christian  Philosophy.  Only  God 
knows  how  much  Mrs.  Deems  contributed  to 
the  success  of  her  husband  both  by  her  wise 
counsels  and  by  her  scrupulous  avoidance  of 
everything  calculated  to  hamper  him  in  his 
plans  and  labors.  In  all  her  relations  in  life 
she  displayed  a  sweet  modesty,  a  careful  con¬ 


scientiousness  and  a  beautiful  unselfishness 
that  compelled  the  love  as  well  as  the  respeot 
of  all  who  came  within  the  range  of  her  influ¬ 
ence.  Mrs.  Deems’s  death  was  ideal.  At  3 
o’clock  in  the  night  after  a  few  simple  words 
with  her  nurse  she  went  to  sleep ;  at  6  o’olook 
it  was  found  that  while  asleep  her  spirit  had 
quietly  returned  to  God  who  gave  it.  All  the 
influences  she  has  left  behind  her  to  her  home 
and  humanity  are  fragrant  with  the  graces  of 
the  good.  Mrt.  Deems  leaves  two  sons,  two 
daughters  and  thirteen  grandchildren.  The 
children  are  Dr.  Frank  M.  Deems,  Mrs.  John 
Paul  Egbert  and  Mrs.  Marion  G.  Verdery  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  M. 
Deems  Ph  D.  of  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


REV.  LADRELL  W.  DEHERITT. 

In  the  death  of  its  moderator  asd  assistant  pastor,  the 
Session  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chnn-h  of  Albany 
feels  that  it  has  sn-tained  a  (treat  loss.  The  example  of 
his  ChrisMy  life  isof  aid  to  the  members  of  the  session 
to  bear  this  bereavement  without  questioning  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  onr  Heavenly  Father,  though  we  think  it 
wonld  be  the  opposite  of  fidelity  to  the  God  of  truth  to 
pretend  that  we  understand  why  the  earthly  phase  of 
this  young  life,  so  fruitful  in  benefit  to  so  many,  should 
be  stopped.  Mr.  Demeritt’s  worthy  example  helps  us 
yield  unfaltering  allegiance,  despite  this  trial,  to  the 
will  of  the  All-Father. 

We  feel  deeply  grateful  that  we  have  witnessed  and 
been  inspired  by  the  seemingly  too  short  part  of  Mr. 
Demeritt’s  life  that  has  been  passedinonr  midst.  Our  fel¬ 
lowship  has  gained  much,  spiritually  and  mentally,  by 
our  observation  of  his  life.  We  know  him  to  have  bMO 
Christlike  in  his  devotion  to  duty— to  those  whose  leader 
and  associate  he  was.  His  life  is  not  all  ended— his  spirit 
isstillwithus. 

His  intellectual  excellence  and  industry  have  been 
attested  by  his  leading  his  class  in  the  academic  depart- 
of  his  university,  and  by  the  high  praise  of  him  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  where  Mr.  Demeritt  graduated,  to 
Mr.  Sylvester,  our  minister.  They  were  known,  too,  of 
of  all  competent  judges  who  had  the  privilege  to  be  his 
associates.  His  fine  spiritual  character  and  culture 
proved  his  faithful  following  of  Jesus— his  constant 
communion  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

His  immediate  family  must  feel  the  affliction  of  his 
death  even  more  keenly  than  we,  and  to  them  we  wonld 
express  onr  most  cordial  sympathy.  We  pray  that  his 
bereaved  re  atives  may  be  supported  by  the  Inspiration 
of  Mr  Demeritt’s  exemplary  life,  by  the  assurance  that 
our  Elder  Brother  is  with  ns,  whether  in  Joy  or  sorrow, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  onr  Father 
pltieth  the  faithful,  and  doth  Indeed  do  all  things  welL 


FINENESS: 

For  instance, that  of  Burnham’s  Clam 
Bouillon.  A  source  of  delicate  ref  resh- 
ment  in  the  sick  room;  a  source  of  fine 
and  large  satisfaction  at  table.  A  i>eer- 
lers  food.  Sold  by  all  leading  grocers. 

Authors  and  Editors 

Having  Manuscripts  for  publication,  either 
l)rivately  or  through  the  trade,  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  us  We  examine  the 
manuscript  and  submit  our  suggestions, 
free  of  charge.  Best  of  References. 

THE  GRAFTON  PRESS 

No.  I  Madison  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  city,  town  or  village.  No  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  ia 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
19(X),  is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  work. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  his  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  only  are 
utilized.  Write  to-day  for  Special  Pall  Offer* 
Address. 

THE  COSMOPOUTAH  HAGAZIHE, 

Agents’  Department,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y, 
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HINTS  ON  VOICE  AND  CHOIR  TRAINING. 


BLFNDING  OF  THE  PARTS. 


An  anthem,  like  a  part-song,  especially  nn- 
accompanied,  needs  mnch  attention  to  quality 
of  tone  and  blending  of  voices.  Each  member 
of  a  choir  should  be  an  artist,  using  his  facul¬ 
ties  of  voice  and  brain  with  the  same  care  as  a 
soloist,  but  with  conscious  and  continuous 
effort  to  keep  in  tune  and  sympathy  with  all 
the  other  voices.  There  must  be  no  leaders, 
and  consequently,  no  followers  Singularity 
of  voice  must  be  suppressed,  rough  and  sten¬ 
torian  voices  be  softened  down  or  silenced,  and 
nasal  tone  be  cured  by  bint  and  pattern  and 
good-natured  mimicry.  To  secure  the  true  bal¬ 
ance  so  necessary  to  good  blending,  the  weak 
parts  must  be  encouraged  and  brought  for¬ 
ward,  the  over  strong  parts  hushed  and  put  in 
the  background.  Tenors  and  sopranos  should 
aim  for  sweetness  and  clearness  in  the  high 
notes  rather  than  for  power;  sopranos  making 
use  of  their  "head  voice,"  with  diminished 
breath,  in  notes  above  E,  as  being  far  easier 
and  more  pleasant.  Basses  and  tenors  should 
know  enough  of  voice-production  to  feel  in 
their  throat  the  difference  between  open  tone 
and  closed  tone,  and  to  realize  the  superior 
beauty  and  ease  of  the  closed  tone  upon  the 
upper  notes.  When  contraltos  aie  put  to  the 
tenor  part,  of  course  they  must  sing  an  octave 
lower. 

The  blending  of  the  voices  requires  special 
practice.  A  single  chant  or  other  brief  sncces 
sion  of  chords  will  serve  the  purpose ;  but  these 
must  be  sung  from  memory,  that  every  singer 
may  give  his  whole  attention  to  quality  of  tone 
and  beauty  of  blend.  To  judge  of  quality  and 
balance,  and  for  the  better  detection  of  faults, 
choirmasters  should  now  and  then  listen  to 
their  choir  from  a  distance,  and  hear  them  as 
others  hear  them.  As  a  lesson  and  stimulus  to 
improvement,  they  should  also  take  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  listening  to  choirs  better  than 
their  own.  The  thing  to  fear  most  is  stagna¬ 
tion  ;  it  always  means  decay.  Let  choirmasters 
also  listen  with  respect  and  even  gladness  to 
the  opinions  of  critics ;  not  to  flatterers  chiefly, 
but  to  fault-finders. — Nonconformist  Musical 
Journal. 


MUSIC 


“Church  Hymns  and  Gospel  Songs” 
or  “Sacred  Songs  Nos.  1  &  2  Combined,’ 

as  may  be  desired.  Send  for  samples. 


THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  GO. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 


of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 


VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 


ORGANS  of  all  tUet.  Latest  Improvements. 

UaoTiaino  P  BOSTON-NEW  YORK 

nASTINGS  UO.,  PHIL’A-CHICAGO 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


LIFE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


'Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 


Domestic  Science  at  the  Asheville  Normal. — Miss 
Meohling,  who  assists  in  engineering  this  part 
of  the  honsehold  machinery,  confesses  that 
some  of  its  duties  are  nerve-trying.  "In  a 
family  of  two  hundred  and  thirty,  we  bake 
from  ninety  to  one  bnndred  and  ten  loaves  of 
bread  every  day,  over  five  hundred  biscuits  and 
use  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  qnarts  of  corn 
meal  for  corn  bread.  Not  less  than  thirty-five 
girls  are  detailed  as  assistants  in  preparing  the 
students’  dinner  at  5  o’clock,  then  the  teach¬ 
ers’  dinner  and  to  arrange  for  breakfast." 

Bnt  she  moralizes  thns:  "Eating  is  not  the 
most  important  thing;  yet  no  one  can  live 
witbont  eating;  and  when  we  realize  that 
health  and  happiness  often  depend  on  good 
food  well  prepared,  we  feel  the  importance  of 
our  work.  Oar  Saviour,  after  teaching  the 
mnltitnde  said:  ‘Give  ye  them  to  eat,’  and  is 
he  not  saying  to  ns,  ‘Give  ye  them  to  eat’  ?’’ 

“.1  Crowded  Home." — This  is  the  report 
from  Harlan,  Ey.,  "and  in  general,  a  very 
happy  family.  We  have  onr  ‘nps’  and  ‘downs,  ’ 
bnt  the  ‘nps’  are  greater  than  ‘the  downs.’  ’’ 

Absentees. — "Some  little  fellows  have  been 
absent  from  the  school  at  Manchester,  Ey.,  for 
lack  of  shoes  These  frosty  mornings  do  not 
tempt  them  out  very  early.  Some  who  are 
barefoot  come  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
ground  has  thawed."  Mrs.  Shelton  asks  for 
prayer  that  wisdom  may  be  granted  her  rightly 
to  condnct  this  work. 

Agency  for  the  Ute  Indians,  Cortez.,  Col. — Some 
of  the  pnpils  of  Miss  Floretta  Shields  bad  not 
returned  from  the  mountains  in  November.  It 
was  very  cold  there  and  the  snow  was  deep, 
yet  the  Utes  were  there  in  hiding  because  they 
did  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to  the 
school  at  Fort  Lewis.  The  work  of  this  mis¬ 
sionary  was  consequently  reported  as  less  in 
school  than  in  the  line  of  visiting  from  tent  to 
tent,  as  few  have  bouses,  holding  services  of 
song  and  a  sewing  class. 

Not  having  a  good  interpreter,  the  Indians 
understand  but  little  of  the  instrnction  at¬ 
tempted,  bnt  they  enjoy  singing  and  ask  for  it. 
On  ration  day  the  missionary  takes  her  organ 
and  gathers  the  children  around  her  to  sing,  to 
repeat  a  Psalm  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They 
sing  for  their  parents  in  their  homes. 

"Some  of  the  boys  are  very  bright.  One  of 


FOR  REVIVAL 
MEETINGS 


the  old  chiefs  named  Mariana  has  advised  the 
people  to  patrtronize  the  school.  This  chief 
and  Colowrow  are  the  only  Indians  whom  I 
fear,  bnt  the  former  has  hitherto  treated  me 
kindly.  ’  ’ 

The  isolation  of  Miss  Shields  is  very  great. 
She  is  living  alone.  There  are  a  few  Indian 
wigwams  half  a  mile  distant.  The  nearest 
neighbor  to  whom  she  can  speak  lives  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  and  a  half  miles  away,  the  kind 
doctor  who  was  accustomed  to  bring  her  mail 
has  been  transferred  to  Fort  Lewis,  and  her 
companion  of  last  year  has  been  prevented 
from  returning  by  illness  in  her  family. 

This  faithful,  heroic  worker  is  entitled  to 
warm  sympathy  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Cheer  From  the  Cache  Valley. — Mr.  I.  N. 
Smith,  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  Academy, 
Logan,  Utah,  reports:  "Yon  are  doubtless 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  ‘served  time’  in 
each  of  onr  four  Academies,  five  years  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  four  in  the  Hnngerford 
Academy  and  one  in  the  Wasatch  before  com¬ 
ing  here.  I  have  been  happy  in  my  work  in 
all  of  these  schools,  bnt  I  believe  I  can  hon¬ 
estly  say  that  Logan  is  the  best  field  in  many 
respects  of  all.  I  believe  the  young  people 
here  are  more  responsive  than  auy  with  whom 
I  have  worked  and  more  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending  a  Christian  school. 

"It  is  most  enconraging  to  find  so  many 
young  people  who  are  willine  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  to  get  a  Christian  education." 

H.  E.  B. 


'Women’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions 


IN  IHK  UNITKO  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

(Oniciwkil.) 


Dr.  Baldwin  (Methodist)  read  the  paper  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  wife  on  How  far  Comity  is  Prac¬ 
tised  by  onr  Boards  here  and  on  Mission 
Ground.  And  Mrs.  Wolf  (Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran)  had  a  paper  on  Interdenominational 
Work  in  Education.  W'hile  in  some  cases  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  unite  the  schools 
and  to  avail  of  the  strength  and  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  nnion,  she  felt  that  many 
small  schools  rather  than  a  few  large  ones  are 
more  needed  in  foreign  lands.  Girls  cannot 
travel  from  one  province  to  another,  languages 
and  dialects  are  difFerent  and  there  would  be  a 
I  loss  of  the  close  personal  contact  and  influence 
so  necessary  with  utterly  nntrained  minds.  On 
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the  other  side,  the  work  of  the  large  sohoole 
and  colleges  was  cited  and  the  gifted  Miss 
Singh  held  up  as  an  example  of  the  output  of 
Look  now  College. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Philanthropic  Work 
of  onr  Boards  following  Mrs.  Anderson’s  paper 
(United  Presbyterian),  Mrs.  Schanffler  gave 
a  splendid  ontline  of  the  Leper  work,  orphan¬ 
ages,  famine  relief,  etc.  carried  on  qnite  apart 
from  direct  evangelistic  work  of  onr  Boards. 

Mrs.  Morse’s  (Presbyterian)  paper  was  on 
Settlement  Work,  and  Miss  Deyo  (Reformed 
Ohnrob)  spoke  finely  on  Methods  of  Evangelis¬ 
tic  Work  in  Japan.  The  presence  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Gordon  Galick  led  to  her  being  asked  to  tell, 
which  she  did  in  a  winning  way,  of  the  appeal 
being  made  to  all  American  Oollege  women  to 
help  the  girls  of  Spain  in  this  crisis  of  their 
need  and  open  the  college  in  Madrid.  Amer¬ 
ican  girls  nnder  her  chaperonage  have  tanght 
in  her  school,  giving  their  services,  even  pay¬ 
ing  their  board. 

The  last  paper,  Onrselves  in  Onr  Work,  by 
Mrs.  Willmott  (Methodist)  strnck  a  high  note 
in  its  plea  for  more  prayer,  and  she  quoted, 
“The  greatest  need  for  missionary  work  to-day 
is  not  on  the  field,  bat  in  the  home  lands.’’ 
She  was  snre  if  all  onr  scattered  missionaries 
conld  unite  in  one  request  of  ns,  it  would  be 
for  more  prayer. 

The  missionaries  present  were  called  to  the 
platform  at  one  time  and  Mrs  Kipp,  Dr.  Terry 
and  Miss  Ward  of  China,  Mrs.  Scudder  of  In* 
dia  and  Mrs.  Ladd  of  Columbia  responded,  Mrs. 
Cobb  herself  being  an  ex  missionary  to  Persia. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  next  meeting  be 
held  in  Toronto,  where  the  Men’s  Boards  pro¬ 
poses  to  meet  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Student  Volunteers.  A  telegram  of 
sympathy  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Foster  of  Clifton 
Springs.  Dr.  Foster’s  death  will  be  felt  in 
missionary  circles  of  every  denomination,  and 
as  a  personal  loss  by  many  whom  he  has  suc¬ 
coured  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  ladies  of  the  church  for  their  graceful  hos¬ 
pitality,  the  luncheon  served  on  Thursday  and 
the  convenient  arrangements  for  the  meetings. 
While  not  very  largely  attended,  this  Confer¬ 
ence  seemed  the  most  practical  of  any  that 
have  been  held,  and  all  the  bonds  of  sympathy, 
helpfulness  and  co  operation  were  tightened  by 
the  free  discussion  of  the  topics.  S.  R.  D. 


The  McAll  Mission 


S.  B  Rossiter,  D.D. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1872,  the  first  ball  of 
the  Mission  was  opened,  and  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached  and  sung  in  the  communistic 
quarter  of  Paris  by  that  devoted  and  gifted 
pair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAll. 

It  was  proposed  this  year  that  as  many 
Auxiliaries  as  could  make  it  convenient  to  do 
so  should  celebrate  this  anniversary  by  repro¬ 
ducing  so  far  as  possible  the  services  of  that 


opening  meeting.  For  this  purpose  Mrs.  MoAll 
sent  extracts  from  her  diary  with  copies  of  Mr. 
McAll’s  first  prayer  and  address,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  hymns  then  sung,  as  now  printed  in 
the  Cantiques  Populaires,  the  hymn  book  which 
is  not  the  smallest  of  the  gifts  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
MoAll  to  the  Protestant  people  of  France. 

Many  of  the  American  Auxiliaries  found  it 
possible  to  observe  this  anniversary,  and  the 
testimony  comes  from  these’qdarters  that  the 
occasion  excited  unusual  interest,  that  larger 
numbers  were  present  than  could  have  been 
hoped  for,  and  that  a  new  stimulus  has  thus 
been  given  to  the  work  of  the  Auxiliaries, espe¬ 
cially  in  the  raising  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Offering  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Certain 
Auxiliaries  which  found  it  impracticable  to 
hold  an  extra  meeting  gave  an  anniversary 
character  to  the  regular  meeting  which  oc¬ 
curred  nearest  to  this  date,  and  these  too  re¬ 
porta  new  enthusiasm  as  kindled  by  this  service. 

Among  the  latter  was  the  New  York  Auxil¬ 
iary,  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  which, 
Wednesday,  February  6,  was  a  celebration  of 
this  anniversary.  As  announced  last  week,  the 
meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  the  large  room 
was  well  filled  with  a  company  of  women, 
among  whom  an  nnasual  number  of  men  were 
seen.  The  services  were  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  character.  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  the  President 
of  the  Auxiliary  as  well  as  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation,  began  by  asking  those  present  to  for¬ 
get  the  beautiful  chapel  and  imagine  them¬ 
selves  in  the  bare  little  shop  on  a  crowded 
street  in  a  poor  quarter,  with  forty  men  and 
women  grouped  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAll ;  and 
she' gave  some  words  from  Mrs.  McAll' s  diary 
showing  what  the  occasion  was  to  themselves. 

Dr.  Sanders,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  then  read  the  first  seven¬ 
teen  verses  of  Romans  x.,  which  was  the 
Scripture  read  by  Mr.  MoAll  at  the  opening  of 
the  Mission.  Mrs.  Parkhurst  read  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  prayer  offered  by  Mr.  McAll,  and 
the  first  hymn  sung  in  a  MoAll  ball.  Id  pleurer 
et  souffrir,  was  then  beautifully  sung  by  the 
choir  of  the  Eglise  Saint  Esprit,  who  with  the 
organist  very  generously  volunteered  their 
services  for  the  occasion,  and  not  only  sang 
the  two  French  hymns  but  an  anthem  and  a 
soprano  solo  Offertory. 

The  Twentieth  Century  greeting  of  Mrs. 
Parkhurst  to  all  the  Auxiliaries  was  here  read 
by  one  of  the  members,  and  also  the  Plan  for 
the  Twentieth  Century  Offering,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  raise  a  special  fund  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  opening  up  new  work  in 
France. 

It  was  Mr.  McAli’s  wise  custom  to  have  two 
short  addresses  at  every  meeting  instead  of  a 
long  sermon,  this  feature  of  the  first  meeting 
was  reproduced.  The  first  address  was  by  Dr. 
Purves  who  admirably  gave  his  idea  of  what 
Mr.  McAll  must  have  said  on  that  occasion. 
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Why  Millionaires 
Can’t  Stop 
Making  Money 

Several  articles  by  well-known 
millionaires,  showing  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  carried  by  capitalists; 
the  difficulties  of  keeping  invest¬ 
ments  on  a  sound  basis,  and  the 
impossibility  of  retiring  without 
sacrifice.  In  this  weeH’s 
(February  16)  number  of 
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basing  his  conjectures  on  the  character  of  the 
Scripture  read,  whioh  he  found  marvelously 
appropriate  to  the  inauguration  of  such  a  mis¬ 
sion.  The  second  address  was  by  Mrs.  J.  War¬ 
ren  Goddard,  the  former  President  of  this 
Auxiliary,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
work  is  based  on  frequent  residences  in  Paris 
and  close  relationship  with  Mrs.  Legay,  who 
since  1876  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ladies’ 
Committee  and  a  very  active  volunteer  worker 
in  the  New  York  Hall — Salle  Rivoli,  in  Paris. 
Between  these  two  addresses  came  the  offer¬ 
tory,  and  the  service  was  closed  by  the  singing 
of  the  second  hymn,  Un  vaisseau  vogue  en  pleine 
mer,  and  the  benediction  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Sanders. 


TKe  Ring’s  Dau^K- 
ters’  Settlement 


[TE'KMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 
48  Henry  Street- 
Mr».  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miaa  .A.NNIB  K.  Bkalk,  Curresponding  Secretary. 
Ml-*  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt.  Head-Worker. 


OUR  “AT  HOME.” 

The  social  question  is  ever  prominent  at  the 
Settlement  and  the  prompt  response  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  every  effort  on  onr  part  shows  their 
craving  for  sneh  opportunities.  With  the 
opening  of  the  new  year  onr  Workers  decided 
to  have  an  “At  Home’’  once  a  month  to  all 
onr  people,  and  they  were  astonished  the  first 
evening,  althongh  the  invitations  had  not  yet 
been  very  generally  given  out,  to  have  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  forty,  all  ‘in  their  best  spirits  as 
well  as  their  best  clothes. 

A  good  many  girls  and  boys  over  sixteen 
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were  there,  those  younger  not  being  included  j 
in  the  inyitation,  some  mothers  and  one  man, 
old  Mr.  F.,  very  dignified  in  a  black  velvet 
smoking  jacket,  which  had  been  given  him  at 
Christmas,  and  looking  so  supremely  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  his  own  appearance  that  it  was  de¬ 
lightful  to  see  him. 

Games  of  all  sorts  were  played,  starting  with 
**  Going  to  Jerusalem"  to  stir  them  up  and  set 
the  ball  rolling.  Then  there  was  dancing  and 
talking,  with  a  good  time  generally  over  the 
coffee  and  cake. 

We  are  trying  to  devise  some  plan  that  will 
attract  the  men,  for  we  are  very  anxious  to 
have  them  come  with  their  families,  and  the 
women  who  enjoy  it  so  much  would  be  doubly 
happy  if  they  could  persuade  their  husbands  to 
accompany  them. 

Last  week  the  members  of  the  Home  Makers 
and  the  Frances  Woodbury  Clubs  had  a  beauti¬ 
ful  time,  being  invited  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Betts 
and  her  Home  Improvement  Club  to  meet  with 
them  at  95  Rivington  street.  They  were  all 
eager  to  go  for  they  had  enjoyed  so  much  Mrs. 
Betts’s  talk  to  them  at  Christmas.  As  one  com¬ 
mented,  "She  knows  just  what’s  the  matter." 

Twenty-five  of  them  started  out  with  Miss 
Wood  and  were  most  cordially  received  by 
their  kind  hostesses.  Mrs.  Betts  gave  a  brief 
but  delightful  account  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  her  club  and  then  there  was  music  on  the 
piano  and  singing  and  some  charming  recita¬ 
tions,  all  specially  adapted  to  mothers,  by  some 
Brooklyn  friends.  Then  delicious  home  made 
buns  and  crullers  were  served  with  the  coffee, 
after  which  there  were  some  more  helpful 
words  from  Mrs.  Betts  in  which  she  impressed 
upon  them  the  beautiful  lessons  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  long  life,  in  which  she  always  put  her 
duty  to  her  husband,  children  and  home  first. 
To  complete  their  delight  each  guest  was  given 
a  pretty  picture  to  take  home  as  a  memento  of 
the  pleasant  afternoon,  which  however,  was 
not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  cooking  class  little  else  was 
talked  about,  and  the  women  are  full  of  plans 
for  returning  the  compliment  and  inviting 
Mrs.  Betts  and  her  Club  to  meet  with  them ; 
for  no  pleasure  received  by  our  women  is  quite 
complete  until  they  can  make  some  return  for 
it,  a  fine  feeling  of  independence  which  we  are 
only  too  glad  to  foster. 


TEMPERANCR  NOTES. 

Intemperance  has  so  increased  in  France  that 
some  of  the  leading  journals  have  begun  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  it  In  a  recent  article.  Dr.  Las 
sabatie,  who  is  in  the  governmental  service, 
declares  that  "Alcoholism  is  to-day,  I  dare 
affirm,  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  tubercu¬ 
losis,  one  of  the  worst  scourges  of  our  epoch, 
and  of  our  country,  and  not  only  is  it  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  160,000  deaths 
in  France  each  year  from  that  disease,  but  it  is 
also  responsible  for  many  other  calamities — in¬ 
sanity,  suicides,  grave  crimes  of  all  natures 
and  a  decrease  in  the  population."  We  do  not 
know  with  what  professional  authority  the 
doctor  speaks,  but  his  words  seem  to  account 
for  certain  known  facts  in  the  current  history 
of  France  and  it  is  in  order  now  for  those  who 
declare  that  on  the  continent  a  drunken  person 
is  almost  never  seen  to  disprove  the  allegations 
or  the  conclusion. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  all  over  the 
country  in  the  debates  in  Congress  over  the 
Anti-Canteen  bill.  Little  notice  has  been  ta¬ 
ken,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  makers  of 
the  laws  themselves  are  the  patrons  of  well 
stocked  bar-rooms  situated  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Capitol.  Perhaps  the  fact  is  so  well 
recognized  that  further  agitation  is  considered 
useless.  Little  Belgium,  however,  has  seen  a 
possible  source  of  evil  in  the  consumption  of 
liquors  by  law-makers  during  the  sessions  of 


t  fParliament.  A  recent  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  prohibits  either  the  sale  or  the  drinking 
of  intoxicants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chambers 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Legislature,  and 
hereafter  the  members  will  have  to  content 
themselves  with  tea,  coffee  and  the  like.  It  is 
mildly  suggested  by  an  English  contemporary 
that  some  such  restriction  at  Westminster 
might  not  prove  disastrous  to  either  the  intel¬ 
ligence  or  the  business  capacity  of  the  new 
British  Parliament.  Nor  would  it  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  Albany,  or  the  City  H - ,  but  why  \ 

further  particularize?  I 

A  recent  volume  describes  the  members  of 
the  British  Parliament  in  their  hours  of  legis¬ 
lative  labor.  The  lobby  restaurant  is  com¬ 
mended  for  its  cheapness,  and  the  quality  of 
I  the  gin  served  is  such  that  members  usually 


take  a  two-penny  noggin.  Speculation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  writer,  is  not  kept  outside  the  por¬ 
tals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  instance 
is  given  when  a  thousand  pounds  were  ‘  ‘  turned’  ’ 
while  the  house  was  at  prayers  I 

Senator  Platt  of  New  York  has  a  strong 
aversion  to  tobacco.  "You  do  not  mind  if  I 
smoke  my  cigar?"  remarkd  a  caller  in  bis  com¬ 
mittee  room  the  other  day.  "I  do  mind,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Platt,  very  emphatically.  "While  yon 
are  in  here,  yon  will  please  not  smoke  at  all." 


The  Northwestern  Chrisli  in  Advocate  gravely 
discusses  the  qnestion,  "Did  the  Chinese  dis¬ 
cover  America?"  "They  did,  about  the  time 
of  the  relief  of  Pekin, "  replies  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian 
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HmJSON. — Dr.  Yeisley’s  Lony  Service. — The 

Firrt  Presbyterian  Ohorch  of  Hndson  oele 
brated  its  centennial  in  Febmary,  1890,  on  the 
three  seryices  of  which  occasion  there  was  a 
very  large  and  much  interested  attendance,  this 
now  venerable  organization  being  the  earliest 
and  most  inOnential  of  that  fair  city  of  the 
Hndson.  Its  line  of  ministers  has  inclnded 
men  influential  in  the  Ohnrch  at  large.  Their 
best  spirit  and  influence  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  ministry  of  Dr.  George  O  Yeisley,  now 
for  twenty-flve  years  the  occupant  of  that  pul¬ 
pit.  This  long  period  of  service  was  well 
rounded  on  Sunday,  January  27,  when  Dr. 
Yeisley,  by  way  of  suitably  marking  its  com¬ 
pletion,  preached  an  historical  sermon.  While 
not  Ignoring  things  untoward,  he  indulged  in 
no  pessimistic  prophecies  for  the  years  to  come. 
He  said,  according  to  the  full  report  of  his  ser 
mon  in  the  Hndson  Republican  of  January  28: 
Ohristianity  grew  more  aggressive,  spiritual 
and  humane  with  every  decade  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  The  missionary  activities  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  church  exceeded  those  of  the 
Apostolic  Age.  There  was  growth  in  toler 
anoe,  candor,  charity,  among  Christians 
There  was  an  awakening  in  the  individual 
Christian  of  the  social  conscience.  .  .  .  Altrn 
ism  and  Christian  love  struck  hands  and  phi 
lanthropy  and  piety  kissed  each  other.  A  cen¬ 
tury  that  began  in  this  county  with  infidelity 
apparently  master  of  the  field,  with  but  200,000 
professed  Christians  in  a  population  of  6, 000,  - 
000,  saw  the  communicants  of  the  evangelical 
chnrches  alone  nnmber  18,000,000.  Our  church, 
which  began  the  century  with  a  membership  of 
20,000,  increased  it  to  1,600,000  inclusive  of  our 
Southern  churches.  The  growth  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohorch  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  nation.  Re¬ 
ferring,  later,  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  minis¬ 
try,  the  Hudson  pastor  said:  I  have  had  the 
joy,  with  you,  of  welcoming  over  seven  hun¬ 
dred  souls  into  the  fellowship  of  this  church 
of  Christ.  Under  life’s  discipline,  and  through 
God’s  grace,  characters  have  grown  richer, 
more  righteous,  more  Christ-like,  and  so  better 
fitted  for  eternal  fellowship  with  the  God  of 
truth  and  love.  In  these  years  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  church  have  passed  from 
this  earthly  fellowship  to  that  eternal  com- 
mnnion  that  awaits  all  the  faithfnl  in  Christ. 
About  an  equal  number  of  the  -  congregation, 
many  of  whom,  professing  little,  practiced 
much  of  Christian  grace  and  virtue,  have  en¬ 
tered  into  rest.  We  do  not  forget  them.  Their 
memory  is  the  precious  legacy  of  this  church 
of  Christ.  Of  the  members  of  the  session  who 
welcomed  me  to  my  work  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  only  one  remains,  to  serve  in  an  office 
he  has  filled  acceptably  thirty-three  years.  All 
the  deacons  have  gone  to  their  reward.  Of  the 
board  of  trustees,  however,  four  members  re¬ 
main,  one  of  whom  has  served  the  society  for 
thirty-one  years  continuously,  another  for 
thirty,  another  for  twenty  and  still  another 
has  filled  the  office  of  trustee  thirty-eight 
years,  although  not  continuously.  The  pastor 
next  made  a  tender  reference  to  thosse  who  had 
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j  passed  away,  members  of  the  church  and  par¬ 
ish,  men  and  women,  many  of  them  of  large 
I  influence  in  the  city— and  some  of  them  men  of 
I  national  repute.  The  church  edifice  has  been 
almost  rebuilt,  and  later,  the  auditorium 
greatly  beautified.  During  the  period  reviewed 
I  he  offerings  of  the  congregation  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  have  reached  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars.  Of  this  sum  |76,000  were  for  char¬ 
itable  objects.  Olosing,  Dr.  Yeisley  touched 
upon  the  love  and  harmony  of  his  people  and 
the  reciprocal  loyalty  with  which  he  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  serve  them.  He  said :  It  has  not 
seemed  right  for  me  even  to  entertain  a  call  to 
leave  you  for  any  other  field  of  labor ;  you  will 
pardon  me  for  saying,  at  this  time,  that  over¬ 
tures  in  this  direction  have  not  been  infre¬ 
quent.  The  record  of  these  years  is  completed. 
1  pray  God's  forgiveness  for  its  failures  and 
imperfections.  At  the  close  there  was  an  epi¬ 
sode  which  the  pastor  had  not  calculated  upon. 
He  was  presented  (Mr.  W.  W.  Rice  acting  as 
the  month  piece  of  the  congregation)  with  a 
magnificent  “loving  cup,”  suitably  engraved. 
The  eloquent  incident,  including  the  pastor’s 
impromptu  acknowledgments,  formed  a  fitting 
close  of  a  memorable  service.  The  church  was 
tastefully  adorned  for  the  occasion. 

Auburn.  — Ohnrch  services  in  honor  of  Queen 
Victoria  have  been  very  numerous  both  in  Bri¬ 
tain  and  America.  One  of  a  notable  character 
was  held  in  the  First  Ohnrch,  Auburn,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  the  pastor.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hubbard,  giving 
the  Sermon  or  Tribute  The  Auburn  Adver¬ 
tiser  of  January  29  gives  the  discourse  in  full. 

Geneva. — Dr.  “Father  Endeavor’’  Clark, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  his  old  home,  Portland, 
Me.,  to  attend  the  second  decennial  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  he  had  founded,  spent  the  Sabbath,  Jann- 
arv  2u,  in  this  city.  In  the  morning  he  sup¬ 
plied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch,  preaching  from  Hebrews  xi.  27,  dwell¬ 
ing  at  length  upon  the  character  of  Moses,  who 
felt  instinctively  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Being  and,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king, 
forsook  Egypt.  Dr.  Clark  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  silent  prayer  to  all  who  were  wander¬ 
ing  from  the  Christian  faith  and  felt  the  need 
of  a  gniding  hand.  He  recommended  fifteen 
minutes  to  be  spent  daily  in  silent  prayer, 
stating  he  had  received  many  letters  from  all 
over  the  country,  testifying  to  the  wonderful 
results  brought  about  by  this  practice.  He 
gave  many  interesting  narratives  of  events  in 
his  numerous  travels  that  convejed  his  idea  of 
the  invisible  power  in  many  incidents.  At 
noon  be  addressed  the  large  Ripley  Bible  class 
of  young  men.  In  the  afternoon  be  met  in  the 
North  Presbyterian  Church  the  Junior  Endeav- 
orers  of  the  two  Presbyterian  Churches  and  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  At  6.45  P.M.  he  met  the 
Senior  Endeavorers  of  the  three  churches.  At 
7.30  in  the  evening,  there  was  an  Union  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  three  congregations  in  the  North 
Church.  Nearly  all  of  the  four  hundred  En¬ 
deavorers  of  the  three  churches  were  present. 
Dr.  Clark  related  many  historical  facts  relative 
to  the  Society ;  telling  how  the  idea  of  it  first 
came  to  him  and  how  the  Society,  first  consist¬ 
ing  of  fifty  persons,  has  grown  beyond  its  moth¬ 
er;  beyond  the  town,  the  state  and  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  it  was  born  until  to-day,  wher¬ 
ever  Protestant  missionaries  are  found,  there 
is  also  a  young  people’s  society  and  Christian 
Endeavorers  at  work.  He  told  of  the  great 
evangelizing  and  civilizing  work  the  Society 
is  doing.  He  spoke  of  many  places  in  foreign 


lands  he  had  visited.  In  many,  where  he  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  he 
would  hear  them  singing  as  he  approached  and 
they  all  sang  with  vigor;  he  would  recognise 
the  tune  and  he  would  accompany  it  with  the 
words  sung  to  it  at  home,  and  almost  invari¬ 
ably  he  found  on  inquiry,  that  hymn  and  tune 
were  the  same  though  sung  in  the  different 
languages  of  the  United  States,  China  in  its 
various  dialects,  or  Japan.  He  had  been  trav¬ 
eling  in  Northern  China  and  other  parts  just 
before  tlie  furious  fanatical  outbreak.  It  may 
not  be  remembered  that  China  was  the  first 
foreign  nation  to  take  the  Christian  Endeavor 
from  the  United  States,  or  that  there  are  to¬ 
day  in  that  storm-wrecked  and  bleeding  coun¬ 
try  one  hundred  and  forty-six  societies.  So 
far  as  known,  all  its  members  have  been  hero¬ 
ically  true ;  many  massacred.  From  the  nu¬ 
merous  acquaintances  formed  by  Dr.  Clark 
with  the  native  Christians  of  China,  he  was 
not  at  all  disappointed  when  he  learned  from 
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yariouB  soarcea,  that  all  that  were  beset  or 
murdered,  proved  faithful  unto  death  and  went 
joyously  to  take  the  crown  of  life.  He  left 
just  before  the  outbreak.  His  last  farewell 
salute,  as  he  aud  his  wife  took  the  boat,  was 
from  that  noble  missionary  who  with  his  wife 
and  assistants  and  his  little  children  with  na¬ 
tive  attendants,  who  stood  on  the  shore  waving 
hat  and  handkerchief,  were  all  soon  thereafter 
most  brutally  murdered  and  their  pleasant 
home  blotted  out  of  existence.  Dr.  Olark  is 
confident  that  this  blood  shed  by  martyred  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  native  Christians  is  but  the  seed 
of  the  church  aud  foretokens  a  ^eat  revival 
and  progress  of  missionary  work  in  China  yet 
surely  to  come.  He  was  at  this  time  on  his 
way  to  the  birthplace  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
the  Williston  Church  in  Portland,  of  which 
twenty  years  ago,  he  was  pastor.  That  first 
society  consisted  of  50  members.  January  1, 
1901,  there  were  60,704  societies  with  8,642,240 
members.  On  Saturday,  February  2,  will  be 
unveiled  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  that  is  to  be 
placed  above  the  main  entrance  of  the  church. 
The  artist  who  executed  this  tablet  is  H.  H. 
Pennell  of  Boston.  His  father’s  name  is  the 
first  name  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Society 
and  the  ninth  on  the  list  of  members. 

E.  M.‘M. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  Trenton  Second  Church,  January  29, 
received  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  from 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  dissolved  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  of  the  Rev.  Frank  B.  Everitt 
with  East  Trenton  Church  and  dismissed  him 
to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  to  take  charge 
of  mission  work  in  connection  with  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church,  Presbytery  severing  this  rela¬ 
tion  with  deep  regret.  Mr.  Everitt  has  shown 
his  efficiency  and  zeal  in  connection  with  sim¬ 
ilar  work  in  this  Presbytery  and  the  youngest 
of  our  churches  reported  last  April  a  memlMr- 
ship  of  848.  The  overture  on  Ministers’  Sala¬ 
ries  yras  answered  in  the  negative.  It  was  re¬ 
solved,  to  hold  an  all- day  and  evening  meeting 
for  conference  and  prayer  in  Trenton  Third 
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Ohurch  on  February  11,  the  paetora  and  all  the 
eldera  offonr  chorcbea  being  eapecially  invited 
to  attend.  Preabytery  liatened  with  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fox,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  on 
the  claims  of  that  Society  to  special  remem¬ 
brance  at  this,  the  beginning  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  needs  of  the  mission  and  the 
feebler  churches  in  our  own  Presbytery  were 
presented  by  the  several  pastors  and  tbe  Rev. 
Mr.  Serafini  for  the  Italian  Evangelical  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Trenton. 

Rev.  a.  L.  Armstkox  »,  S.  C. 

Dutch  Neck,  N.  J. 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  met  in  in¬ 
termediate  session  in  the  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Camden,  January  29,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
J.  Stanley  of  Atlantic  City,  Moderator.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Schneegas,  pastor  of  the  German 
Liberty  Park  Church,  Camden,  was  allowed  to 
resign  his  pastoral  charge,  the  church  to  be  de¬ 
clared  vacant  February  8.  The  Rev.  Albert  S. 
Sharpless  asked  for  a  dissolution  of  tbe  rela¬ 
tion  between  him  and  Bridgeton  Fourth 
Church.  Tbe  request  was  granted,  to  take 
effect  February  8.  Tbe  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Steokel  submitted  a  call  from  Cape  May 
Church,  where,  at  the  late  Congregational 
meeting,  a  majority  of  two  votes  was  cast  for 
himself,  an  ineffectual  effort  being  made  at 
the  same  time  for  unanimity.  Divergent  views 
being  expressed  by  representatives  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting. 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Sperbeck  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Mankato  as  a  licentiate,  was  ex¬ 
amined  for  ordination  and  approved,  accepted 
the  call  put  into  his  hands  from  Olassboro 
Church,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  bis 
ordination  and  installation  February  14.  Tbe 
Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk  of 
tbe  General  Assembbly,  was  invited  to  speak 
on  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  a  committee 
of  Presbytery  having  already  given  tbe  subject 
an  impulse  iu  our  churches  It  is  believed  the 
awakened  interest  now  felt  will  result  in  the 
collection  of  a  considerable  amount  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  debt  on  the  West  Jersey  Academy, 
belonging  to  the  Presbytery,  and  presided  over 
so  efficiently  by  Prof.  Phoebus  W.  Lyon.  A  lot 
is  to  be  purchased  and  a  new  missionary  move¬ 
ment  inaugurated  in  South  Camden,  where  the 
establishment  of  tbe  New  York  Ship  Building 
plant  is  bringing  a  large  access  of  population. 

S.  C. 

Newark. — The  spirit  of  tbe  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Movement  has  taken  hold  of  Newark  and 
encouraging  reports  come  in  of  the  progress  of 
the  work.  Already  one  church  (St.  Luke’s) 
reports  the  canceling  of  a  debt  of  $40,000  and 
now  news  is  received  that  The  J.  Clement 
French  Industrial  Home  for  Men  (which 
stands  as  a  monument  of  the  love  of  the  late 
pastor  of  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  for  desti¬ 
tute  men  of  tbe  city)  has  liquidated  tbe  mort¬ 
gage  debt  that  for  several  years  has  interfered 
with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
Tbe  last  dollar  was  paid  a  few  days  ago  and 
the  home  begins  the  new  year  with  tbe  bright¬ 
est  prospect.  This  will  come  as  glad  news  to 
Endeavorers  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  who 
as  a  testimonial  to  their  love  for  their  late 
state  dresident,  two  years  ago  contributed  to 
the  first  payments  on  the  present  property. 
The  Rev.  A.  Edwin  Eeigwin,  the  present  pas¬ 
tor  of  Park  Church,  is  president  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  has  bad  this  movement  in 
hand.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Scott  is  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  tbe  Home. 

Clayton.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Clayton,  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Johnson  D.  D. 
pastor,  received  thirty  persons  to  its  com¬ 
munion  Sunday,  January  27.  Of  this  number 
twenty-four  came  on  profession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ.  A  noble  accession. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Easton. — The  Rev.  Francis  Stoddard  Haines 
completed  ten  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohurch  on  January  20,  and  the  event 
was  recognized  by  the  preaching  of  an  histori¬ 
cal  sermon  in  the  morning  and  the  holding  in 
tbe  evening  of  a  decennial  commemorative 
service.  The  printed  program  of  this  evening 
service  could  hardly  be  improved,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  discourse  of  the  morning,  as  given  in 
the  local  paper,  abounds  in  facts  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  the  Easton  community.  Mr.  Haines  was 
installed  February  12,  1891,  Dr.  Charles  Outh- 
bert  Hall,  then  of  Brooklyn  and  pastor  of  his 
family,  preaching  the  sermon.  Referring  to 
some  material  improvements,  the  pastor  notes : 
The  new  front  to  the  church,  with  an  enlarged 
vestibule;  the  sermon  text  books  for  children; 


new  hymn  books  for  use  in  the  session  Louse ; 
new  carpet  for  the  church,  and  the  communion 
table ;  new  carpet  for  tbe  session  house,  tbe 
tablet  to  Dr.  John  Gray ;  the  voluntary  system 
of  church  support  by  pledge  cards  and  envelopes 
for  weekly  contributions;  a  communicants’ 
class ;  tbe  use  of  decision  cards ;  pastoral  let¬ 
ters  to  all  members  with  communicants'  cards 
before  each  communion  season ;  the  holding  of 
congregational  sociables,  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church,  divided  into  groups  according  to  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  and-the  Pastor’s  Aid  Soci¬ 
ety,  “a  society  that  I  hope  to  see  revived  some 
of  these  days.  ”  The  ohuToh  had  part  in  tbe  ta¬ 
king  of  a  religions  census.  The  pastor  has  offi¬ 
ciated  at  287  funerals;  at  the  baptism  of  128 
children  and  78  adults;  and  at  70  marriages. 
The  church  has  received  as  members  during 
the  decade  842  persons  by  examination,  and 
from  other  chnrohss  251  persons— a  total  of  694, 
or  an  average  of  59  each  year.  Meantime  tbe 
losses  have  been  large,  reaching  a  total  of  329— 
97  by  death  and  232  by  removal  or  other  cause. 
Over  all  losses  the  net  gain  has  been  twenty- six 
each  year.  The  roll  of  tbe  church  now  counts 
678  names,  but  is  expected  to  show  some  reduc¬ 
tions  by  the  revision  now  in  progress.  The 
Sunday-school  attendance  is  660,  induding  two 
chapel  schools.  Tbe  total  benevolent  offerings 
of  ten  years  amount  to  $26,421,  including  mis¬ 
cellaneous  offerings.  Tbe  total  contributions 
for  all  purposes  amount  to  $97, 468,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  ^.746  each  year. 

What  Shall  We  Eat 

To  Keep  Healthy  and  Strong! 

A  healthy  appetite  and  common  sen.se  are  ex¬ 
cellent  guides  to  follow  in  matters  of  diet,  and  a 
mixed  diet  of  grains,  fruits  and  meats  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best,  in  spite  of  the  claims  made  by 
vegetarians  and  food  cranks  generally. 

As  compared  with  grains  and  vegetables,  meat 
furnishes  the  most  nutriment  in  a  highly  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  is  digested  and  assimilated 
more  quickly  than  vegetables  or  grains. 

Dr.  Julius  Remusson  on  this  subject  says: 
Nervous  persons,  people  run  down  in  health  and 
of  low  vitality  should  eat  plenty  of  meat.  If  the 
digestion  is  too  feeble  at  first  it  may  be  easily 
strengthened  by  the  regular  use  of  Stuart’s  Dys¬ 
pepsia  Tablets  after  each  meal.  Two  of  these 
excellent  tablets  taken  after  dinner  will  digest 
several  thousand  grains  of  meat,  eggs  or  other 
animal  food  in  three  or  four  hours,  while  the 
malt  diastase  also  contained  in  Stuart’s  Tablets 
cause  the  perfect  digestion  of  starchy  foods,  like 
potatoes,  bread,  etc.,  and  no  matter  how  weak 
the  stomach  may  be,  no  trouble  will  be  experi* 
enced  if  a  regular  practice  is  made  of  using 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  because  they  supply 
the  pepsin  and  diastase  so  necessary  to  perfect 
digestion,  and  any  form  of  indigestion  and  stom¬ 
ach  trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach  will  be 
overcome  by  their  daily  use. 

That  large  class  of  people  who  come  under  the 
head  of  nervous  dyspeptics  should  eat  plenty  of 
meat  and  insure  its  complete  digestion  by  the 
systematic  use  of  a  safe,  harmless  digestive  medi¬ 
cine  like  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  composed  of 
the  natural  digestive  principles,  peptones  and 
diastase,  which  actually  perform  the  work  of 
digestion  and  give  the  abused  stomach  a  chance 
to  rest  and  to  furnish  the  body  and  brain  with 
the  necessary  nutriment.  Cheap  cathartic  medi¬ 
cines  masquerading  under  the  name  of  dyspepsia 
cures  are  useless  for  relief  or  cure  of  indigestion 
because  they  have  absolutely  no  effect  upon  the 
actual  digestion  of  food. 

Dyspepsia  in  all  its  forms  is  simply  a  failure  of 
the  stomach  to  digest  food  and  the  sensible  way 
to  solve  the  riddle  and  cure  the  indigestion  is  to 
make  daily  use  at  meal  time  of  a  safe  prepara¬ 
tion  which  is  endorsed  by  the  medical  profession 
and  known  to  contain  active  digestive  principles, 
and  all  this  can  truly  be  said  of  Stuart’s  Dyspep¬ 
sia  Tablets. 

All  druggists  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  sell  them  at  the  uni¬ 
form  price  of  fifty  cents  for  full  treatment. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Sault  Stb.  Marie. — Foar  denominations 
united  in  the  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer. 

Stanley. — This  vigorous  ohuroh  in  Western 
Wisconsin  was  organized  a  year  ago,  and  for 
several  months  enjoyed  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Dodds,  now  of  Pachwankee. 
Last  summer  the  Rev.  George  R.  Smith 
came  up  from  Urbana,  Ill.,  and  gave  himself 
heartily  to  its  work,  and  a  new  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  |2,600.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith  then  became  pastor  and  the  good 
work  goes  on.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  L. 
O.  Smith  Synodical  Missionary  for  Wisconsin 
and  formerly  from  Western  New  York. 

Detroit. — A  neat  and  convenient  chapel  has 
been  erected  at  St.  Clair  Heights,  by  the  people 
of  this  locality,  assisted  by  the  Detroit  Presby¬ 
terian  Alliance.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Baker  is 
preaching  for  the  new  organization. 

Benton  arbor. — The  year  has  begun  with 
more  than  usual  religious  interest  in  this 
church.  Eight  persons  were  welcomed  to  fel¬ 
lowship  at  the  January  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  A  spirit  of  earnestness  pervades  the 
services. 

Holt. — The  new  Presbyterian  Church  at  this 
place  was  dedicated  on  February  8. 

White  Pigeon. — The  Week  of  Prayer  was  ob¬ 
served  in  this  church  and  the  services  well  at¬ 
tended.  Five  members  were  received  at  this 
month’s  communion. 

WISCONSIN. 

Greenwood  —The  church  of  Greenwood  in 
Marquette  County  was  organized  with  nine 
members,  January  2,  by  a  committee  of  Winne¬ 
bago  Presbytery.  Two  were  baptized.  The 
Rev.  L  C.  Smith  preached  the  sermon  and  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Wilson  administered  the  Lord’s 
Supper. 

Rural.  — The  ohuroh  in  Rural  with  the  asso¬ 
ciated  churches  of  Badger  and  Sheridans  has 
given  an  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  John  Mo- 
Murray.  This  field  is  in  Waushara  County  and 
where  the  Rev  D.  J.  Becker  labored  with  suc¬ 
cess  for  some  years. 

Milv'^aukee.  — The  Rev.  John  H.  Barrows 
D.D.  the  President  of  Oberlin  College,  was  in 
Milwaukee  over  Sabbath,  January  18.  He  vis¬ 
ited  Milwaukee  Downer  College  and  preached 
in  the  People’s  pulpit  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  in  all  of  the 
churches 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

CDCC  “Baby’s  clothes  will 
Ilf  kC  now  fit  Dollie.” 

Girls  con  (?Gt  this  beautiful  Life  Siie 
Doll  absolutely  Free  for  sollinK  only 
four  l>oxi‘H  of  our  Great  Cold  &  Head 
aehe  Tablets  at  25  cents  a  box.  Write 
today  and  we  will  send  the  tablets  by 
mail  iKJStpaid;  when  sold  send  us  the 
money  ($1.00)  and  we  will  send  you 
this  Life  Size  Doll  which  is  leet 
hi^h  and  can  wear  baby’s  flothea  Dol 
lie  has  an  Indestructiblo  Head.Golden 
Hair,  Hogy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes.  Kid 
Colored  Itody,  a  Gold  Plated  Beau^ 
Pin,  Kwl  StocWnga, Black  Shoea,&  will 
stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an  exact  rO' 
production  of  the  finest  hand  painted 
i^nch  Doll,  and  will  live  in  a  child*S 
memory  lon(?  after  childhood  dayi 
have  paswHl.  Address, 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., 
Doll  DepL  412  New  Haven,  Comv 


Giant  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Mayflower. 

Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of  Pansies 
or  Sweet  Peas  side  by  side,  each  a  dilferent  color!  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  eifect  is  charminif.  Did  you  ever  see 
Childs*  Giant  Pansies  an<l  Sweet  Peas,  marvels  in  lieauty 
and  true  to  color!  If  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  best. 

Aa  tt  Trial  Offer  lae  will  mall  Tor  80c.» 
14  Pkts.  Giant  Panaleaand  Sw’tPeaa  as  follows: 
Pansy  Giant—Snow  White  Sweet  Pea^Navy  Blue. 

**  **  Coal  Black.  **  **  Black  Knight 

••  **  Cardinal.  *♦  Gol'n  Yellow 

*•  *•  Yellow.  *•  “  Orange  Pink. 

••  Azure  Blue.  *•  •*  Cream. 

••  ••  Violet.  “  “  Scarlet. 

••  ••  Strips.  “  “  Pure  White. 

One  Packet  of  each,  The  Mayflower  Magazine  until 
(devoted  to  Flowers  and  Gardening,  Elegant  Cuts 
and  (Colored  plates), and  our  G reat  Catalogue,  all  for  SOo. 

Our  Catuloaue  for  1901.— New  Century  Edl 
tlon— Greatest  Hook  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  152  pages,  500illu8tra 
Hons,  12  colored  plates,  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  who 
anticipate  purchasing.  Scores  of  Great  Novelties. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  K.  Y. 


Your  Grandmother’s  Garden 

we  are  sure,  contained  many  rare  flowers  and  delicious  vegetables,  which  doubtless 
came  from  our  house,  as  we  have  supplied  the  most  discriminating  people  for  over 
half  a  century.  qu^  |9q|  Catalogue  of 

“Everything  for  the  Garden” 

is  ths  grandest  yet— really  a  book  of  190  pages -  700  engravings  and  8  superb  colored 
plates  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  A  perfect  mine  of  information  on  garden  topics. 

To  give  our  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  lollowing  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  and  who  incloses  10  Cents  (In  stamps),  we 
will  mail  the  Catalogue,  and  also  send  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50-cent  ** Garden"  Collection  of  seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  yubiUe  Phlox^  (Hunt  Victoria  Astevy  Giant  Fancy  PansVyPink  Plume  Celery^ 
Mignonette  LcttuceyOW^  J.orillarilTomatoAn  a  red  envelope. which  when  emptiedandreturned  will  beaccept^ 
as  a  25*ceiit  cash  payment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $x.oo  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  and  37  Cot^landt  Street.  New  York. 


Racine. — The  Presbyterian  Ohoroh  in  Ra¬ 
cine,  the  Rev.  0.  S.  Nickerson  pastor,  has 
closed  the  most  prosperoas  year  in  its  history. 
A  comfortable  manse  and  a  fine  new  Snnday- 
sohool  house  were  erected.  Two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  were  added  to  the  pastor’s  salary  and  as  a 
mark  of  their  high  esteem  a  parse  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  was  banded  to  him  on  Obristmas. 
The  ohnroh  is  growing  steadily  in  nnmbers  and 
benevolences. 

Skchlerville  and  Alma  Center.— The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Black  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  his 
labor  in  these  chnrches.  At  Alma  Center  they 
have  erected  a  fine  boose  of  worship  and  lately 
pat  in  a  new  farnaoe  and  other  improvements. 
It  is  a  new  enterprise  began  only  three  years 
ago.  _ 

FINANCIAL. 

The  “community  of  interest’’  idea  has  domi¬ 
nated  Wall  Street  and  all  fioanoial  circles  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  or  ten  days.  The  transfer  of 
the  control  of  the  Sonthern  Pacific  Railway 
system  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  and  of 
the  final  measnres  taken  to  place  the  larger 
iron  and  steel- prodnoing  and  mannfaotnring 
interests  of  the  country  in  abiding  unity,  has 
been  an  exbilirating  influence. 

Even  Wall  Street  has  been  slow  to  grasp  the 
ultimate  of  this  gigantic  game  of  combination. 

In  its  general  aspects  it  was  nnderstood  bat 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  floating  stock  of 
these  companies  was  being  persistently  bought 
in  to  gain  control,  which  would  mean  the  prac¬ 
tical  looking  np  and  retirement  of  a  vast 
amount  of  seenrities  of  these  various  corpora¬ 
tions,  was  something  that  even  the  most  far. 
sighted  failed  to  grasp.  With  this  movement 
and  the  large  amonnt  of  stocks  bought  at  large 
by  an  investing  pnblio  who  were  satisfled  with 
the  financial  stability  and  honesty  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration,  the  market  became  bare  of 
stocks  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  As  a  re- 
snlt  the  volume  of  business  which  would  under 
normal  conditions  have  been  considered  small, 
was  snffioient  to  oanse  sensational  upward 
movements. 

As  the  days  go  by  new  light  is  oontinnally 
thrown  upon  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  these 
purchases  for  “community  of  interest.’’  For 
example,  both  Erie  and  Union  Pacific  will 
doubtless  find  profit  now  where  profit  has 
heretofore  been  impossible. 

While  formal  pnblication  in  detail  is  still 
withheld  of  the  plan  matured  for  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  iron  and  steel  companies  of  the 
country,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  plan  has 
actually  been  accomplished,  so  that  the  money 
market  will  be  nndistarbed.  Proper  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  stnpendons  achievement  mast  start 
with  the  appreciation  of  the  extraordinary  re¬ 
lation  oor  country  bears  at  present  to  the 
industrial  life  of  the  whole  world.  Europe, 
a  continent  not  of  rich  intrinsic  natural  re¬ 
sources,  but  densely  peopled,  of  old  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  possessing  a  varied  quantity  of  other 
extrinsic  abilities,  has  been  almost  forced  to 
the  wall  in  the  modem  straggle  for  indnstrial 
supremacy,  not  to  say  for  existence  itself. 
Unless  she  can  recoup  herself  from  the  resonrees 
of  Asia  and  Africa  and  combat  American  com¬ 
petition  with  an  exercise  of  prodigions  national 
economies,  or  by  almost  impossible  schemes  of 
centralized  indnstrial  energy  and  mntnal  alli¬ 
ances,  she  must  perish.  Up  to  twenty  years 


ago  she  oonld  produce  and  send  ns  nearly 
everything  that  we  needed,  save  foodstuffs, 
cheaper  than  we  oonld  produce  it  and  sell  it 
to  ourselves.  Ten  years  ago  she  stopped  sup¬ 
plying  oar  markets,  bnt  held  her  own  markets 
because  of  onr  inability  to  transport  goods  to 
her  at  snfficiently  low  cost  over  the  ocean  and 
across  our  own  nndeveloped  and  nnsoientifically 
managed  railways.  To-day  we  can  supply  to 
Enro]^  almost  everything  she  needs  cheaper 
than  she  can  produce  it  and  sell  it  to  herself. 
Copper,  iron,  lead,  grain — in  the  near  future, 
coal— the  prodnotion  io  Europe  of  all  these  and 
other  raw  materials  has  declined  like  magic 
under  ceaseless  American  nnderbidding.  Onr 
country  is  now  gridironed  with  the  most 
splendidly  managed  railway  system  on  the 
globe,  which  has  solved  the  cheap  transporta¬ 
tion  problem.  And  now  one  after  another  of 
the  mannfacturing  bnsinesses  of  the  land 
assumes  consolidated  and  proper  economio  being 
in  the  form  of  a  so-called  “  trust, ’’  which 
means,  simply,  that  American  prodnotion  will 
be  carried  on  with  the  highest  efficiency  and  at 
the  lowest  cost,  and  that  by  means  of  its 
brother,  the  American  railway,  it  will  under¬ 
sell  the  world. 


Benjamin  D.  Silliman  Esq.,  who  died  lately 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  was  the  oldest 
living  graduate  of  Tale.  His  death  sets  free 
the  sum  of  at  least  |50,000  in  which  he  had  a 
life  interest  and  which  will  be  used  to  found 
a  lectureship  “to  illnstrate  the  presence  and 
wisdom  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  natural 
and  moral  world.’’  The  lectureship  will  be 
named,  for  the  mother  of  Mr.  Silliman  and  of 
his  brother,  Angnstas  B.  Silliman,  who  left 
the  bequest.  The  Mrs.  Hepsa  Ely  Silliman  Leo- 
tnreship. 

The  oldest  living  graduate  of  Tale,  and  it  is 
believed  of  any  American  University,  is  now 
Jndge  L.  W.  Cutter  of  Watertown,  Conn.,  who 
was  born  in  1807  and  was  graduated  in  18z9. 
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SEEDS 


r  Ferry 'a  Seeds  are 

known  the  country  over  as  ^ 
the  moMt  reliable  Seeds  that 
can  be  bought.  Don’t  save  a 
nickel  on  cheap  seeda  and  lose  a 
dollar  on  the  harvest.  , 

.  1901  Seed  Annual  free.  A 

L  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


2/\  V  C  A  D  G  Our  Customers 

V  T  Es  #%  Iv  O  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

ist  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES. 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,Bo8TON.  Chamber  of  Commerce,CBiOAOO 
Home  ofBce  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 
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CLYDE 

LINE 


Only  Direct  Water  Route  from 
BOSTON,  PROVIDENCE  and 

NEW  YOR-K 

to  CHARIiESTON  and 
JACK  SONVIDLE 

FLORIDA 


Fast  Modem  SteamshijM  and  Ex¬ 
cellent  Service  9  Three  Sailings  a 
Week  from  New  York,  Affording 
Rail  Connections  to  all  Southern 
Resorts. 


WM.  P.  CLYDE  &  CO.,  Oenl  Agts. 

THBO.  G.  SGBR.  G.  H. 

19  State  Street,  New  York 


Real  Laces. 

Metal  Work  and  Lace  Robes,  Renaissance  and 
Chantilly  Robes,  Lace  and  Gold  Allovers,  Bands, 
Chiffons,  Gauzes,  Veilings,  Lace  and  Mull 
Stocks,  Collars  and  Collarettes. 

Embroideries. 

Embroidered  Waists,  Robes,  Flouncings.  Allovers 
and  Bands,  Hamburg  Edgings  and  Trimmings. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Gloves. 


THE  LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY  TRAIN 


NEW  YORK. 


tXrOTTCZX  Sz*os.  Oo. 

PHII.A.,  NKW  TORE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOnD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 


California 


Overland  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P.  M. 

VIA 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  System 

THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
•CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED”  TO 


461  Broaduaif,  -  Nw  York43SVintSt.,  •  Ci"clnn»li 
601  Chn'tat.,PI)Uatltlphla  607 Smithfld 8t  .FltUtn-g 
366  WathlmgtCH  St.,Bott»n  234Sup*ritr  St.,  Cifland 
SOI  main  St.,  -  -  Buffalo  17  Camoum  Uartiuo,  Dotroii 
712  Clark  at.,  -  Ckleago  2KliigSt.,Catt.  Toronto. Ont. 


A  TREAT  FOR 
EVERY  SENSE 


Glorious 


COULD  YOU  WISH  MORE  DELIGHTFUL  LANDS 
THAN  ALONG  ITS  ROUTE? 


Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona — The  Land  of  the 
Aztecs ;  the  real  Golconda,  California  ;  the  young  Western 
giants,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  thence  the 
Klondike,  or  through  the  Golden  Gate  over  the  broad 
Pacific,  all  Around  the  World — to  China,  to  Japan,  to 
Australia,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

For  Full  information.  Free  Illustrated  Pamphlets,  Maps,  and 
Time  Tables,  also  Lowest  Rates,  SleepInK-Car  Tickets, 
and  BaKKage  Checked,  apply  to 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

349  BROADWAY  OR  1  BATTERY  PLACE 

(Cor.  Leonard  Sl)  (Washington  Building) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


i-VicEvwimi 


Members  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Bay  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  TnirAatmATlf 
ment  j^urltles  on  Commission.  Re-  All  T  tTSlUlCUl 
oetre  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers  Cor- 
poratlone.  Firms  and  Indlvldaalg  on  oCvltAltlCo* 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  s.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  U.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa 
ihtornational  Cheoquea  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

T  l!>l*PPlls  nii'  riRVIlIT  tlso  bay  and  sell  Bills 
lillil  1  Aid  Ur  vHADll  0f  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parte  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  4LI  CO.,  London 


“  BURNSIDE  ” 

For  seventy  years  the  summer-residence  of  the  late 
William  C.  Wallace,  of  Newark,  is  offered  for  sale, 
with  about  35  acres  of  land,  or  part  thereof.  The  house 
Is  large  and  surrounded  by  thrifty  old  trees,  with  pleas¬ 
ant  views,  walks  and  drives,  and  fronting  on  mao- 
adamized  road— one  mile  from  Chatham  Htatlonand  one 
and  threeqnarters  from  Summit  Station  on  the  Morrla 
and  Elssex  Railnoad.  For  particnlars  and  permits  ad¬ 
dress  EDWARD  H.  LUM,  Chatham,  N.  J.,or  783  Broad 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FredeiicK  A.  Booth 

GARB  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLBCTINQ  RBNT5 


NEWYOR 

"'■'AND,;-- 


The  Magazine  Education 

'is  the  oldest 'of  the  high-olass  educational  monthly 
magaslnes.  Fnlly  np  to  date.  It  should  be  within 
reach  of  every  teacher  who  recognizes  the  fact  that 
teaching  la  a  great  profession  and  not  a  mere  “  make 
ah  If  t "  to  get  a  living. 

•S  Librarians  should  Include  EDUCATION  in  their  list 
tor  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  others  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  beet  edncatlonal  thought.  Universal^ 
commended  by  the  best  edncatlonal  anthoritlee.  $t.W 
a  year;  85  cents  a  copy;  sample  copy  for  6  two-oent 
stamps. 

I  tA  ‘‘Symposlam,"  by  leading  edneators  on  Problemr 
Facing  the  (1)  College,  (S)  Normal  School,  (8)  Academy 
(4)  High  School,  (6)  Our  Public  Schools  at  the  Owning 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  in  Jane  to  Deo.  Nos.  of 
EDUCATION.  These  numbers  free  to  anyone  sending  ns 
$8.00  tor  a  new  subscription  tor  1901. 

KASSON  A  PALMER 

PUBLISHERS 

50  'Beomfield  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Lackawanna 
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